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Aotes, 


THE EARLIEST ARITHMETICAL BOOKS IN 
EUROPEAN VERNACULARS. 

Notwithstanding the learning and pains that 
have been devoted to the bibliography of arith- 
metic, a vast deal of time and research will still 
have to be expended upon it before the field can 
be said to have been thoroughly gleaned. The 
difficulties in the way are so great as to deter the 
ordinary inquirer. Very few arithmetical books 
are found even in the largest of the great miscel- 
laneous libraries that come under the auctioneer’s 
hammer in these daye. The old booksellers’ stalls 
and shops have long ago been weeded of almost 
every ancient book on arithmetic. Maynard, who 
has been dead mora than a quarter of a century, 
must have been the last of his craft in London 
who dealt exclusively in old mathematics and 
arithmetic. The occasional catalogues of his stock 
often contained rarities, and at a reasonable price, 
or, at least, such as [ should think so now, what- 
ever I may have thought of them in former days. 

The well-known and justly esteemed work of 
De Morgan, ‘ Arithmetical Books from the Iaven- 
tion of Printing to the Present Time,’ appeared in 
1847, Since then nothing worthy of much note 
bas been published on the subject. We should, 
therefore, feel all the more thankful for his labours, 
conducted as they were with such extraordinary 


ability, and in so profound as well as entertaining 
a manner. At the end of his work De Morgan 
gives an index not only of the names of authors 
whose works he more or less fully describes, but of 
those he had succeeded in finding “‘ anywhere” 
as belonging to a writer on arithmetic before 1800. 
De Morgan gives an alphabetical list, including 
about 1,500 names of authors whose books he had 
inspected, and he describes about one-third of 
them, say 500. Peacock, Dean of Ely, who had 
preceded him in arithmetical bibliography, referred 
to only 150 writers. De Morgan’s final conclusion 
was that the number of works on arithmetic pub- 
lished in Latin, French, German, Datch, Italian, 
Spanish, and English (the words “and in other 
languages of Europe” seem to have been here 
omitted by him), from the invention of print- 
ing up to the middle of last century, cannot be 
less than 3,000, giving to each language less than 
an average of one a year. I have at various times 
made some additions to my interleaved copy of 
De Morgan’s work, but the slowness with which 
they have grown in the course of a long-continued 
interest in the subject has led me to the impres- 
sion that a large majority of the 3,000 works has 
absolutely perished, so that not a single copy will 
ever be found. The survival of the fittest may be 
assumed, but it cannot be proved. There remains 
the question, Can English or foreign biblio- 
graphers, either singly or bv united efforte, ever 
hope to double De Morga.’s catalogue raisonné 
of 500 works, and make it 1,000? Mere names 
are of no use. What is wanted is a = 
catalogue from actual inspection, such as De Mor- 
gan made with such distinguished ability. In the 
meanwhile, can correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ add 
to the stock of information which would solve a 
minor question, namely, as to the earliest surviving 
printed book on arithmetic in each of the leading 
vernaculars of Europe ? 

The earliest of all is probably the Italian tract, 
printed at Treviso in 1478, in 4to., and entitled 
‘ Incommincia una practica molta bona et utile a 
ciaschaduno chi vuole uxare larte de Ja mercha- 
dantia chiamonta vulgarmente larte de Jabbaccho.’ 
This anonymous production was never seen by De 
Morgan at the time he wrote his book, but he 
may perhaps have seen it afterwards in the Libri 
collection. Libri considered his copy probably 
unique, but a second copy bas turned up, a year 
or two ago, at the sale of the Woodhull Library 
and it sold at an enormous price. 

In Latin, the international vernacular of the 
learned, there does not appear to be so early datid 
an arithmetical book as the preceding. The most 
ancient with a date actually seen by De Morgan was 
the work ‘De Arithmetrica,’ by Philip Calandri, 
erroneously stated in the Grenville catalogue to be 
the first printed on arithmetic. It was published 


at Venice, in 4to., in 1491; but much earlier un- 
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dated Latin tracts on this science are mentioned 
by De Morgan, Libri, Hain, Watt, and other bib- 
liographers as having issued from the press before 
1475, or even so early as 1465. 

As to the order of date of arithmetical books in 
English—for we cannot include amongst teaching 
treatises upon arithmetic the tenth chapter of ‘ The 
Mirrour of the World,’ printed by Caxton in 1480, 
and headed, “And after of Arsmetrike and 
whereof it proceedeth”—priority would seem to 
belong to Robert Recorde, whose ‘Grounde of 
Artes’ was first printed about 1540 according to 
De Morgan, or in 1542 according to Dr. Peacock. 
Undoubtedly there were much earlier arithmetical 
treatises by Englishmen, but they were written in 
Latin; notably those by Bradwardine, Archbishop 
of Canterbury (printed in 1495), and by Cuthbert 
Tonstall, Bishop of Durham, and afterwards of 
London (printed in 1522). 

No very early arithmetical book in Spanish is 
to be found in De Morgan, but there is one cata- 
logued in the Salva Library. ‘This was written by 
Gaspar de Tejeda, and is entitled ‘ Suma de Arith- 
metica Practica y de todas Mercaderias. Con la 
horden de Contadores. Con privilegio Imperial,’ 
Valladolid, 1546. The place of printing was un- 
known to De Morgan, who also was in error as to 
its date. 

As to the earliest arithmetical book printed in 
German there is some uncertainty. De Morgan 
mentions, on the authority of Hain and others, 
two anonymous buoks, viz., a ‘ Rechnungsbiichlein,’ 
printed at Babenberg 1483, 12mo., and the ‘ Rech- 
nung auf alle Kaufmanschaft,’ printed at Leipzig 
in 1489, 8vo. But the earliest German arith- 
metical book he had himself seen was ‘ Ain nerv 

sic, but doubtless a mistake for neu] geordnet 
hen biechlin auf den linien mit Rechen 
wena &c., printed by Jacob Kobel, Augs- 
rg, 1514. He describes this as a work on com- 
putation by counters and Roman numerals, the 
Arabic numerals being explained, but not used. 
In the frontispiece is a cut representing the mis- 
tress settling accounts with her maidservant by an 
abacus with counters—the Roman or Boethian, 
as contrasted with the Arabic system. 


Amongst my own books I have a German| R& 


arithmetic, printed at Augsburg in the same year 
as the above (1514), but by another printer, Erhart 
Oglin. Singularly enough, it begins with the 
same four leading words of title, “ Ain neu geordnet 
Rechenbiechlin,” but then it throws overboard 
counters and abacus, and proceeds, “mit den 
zytfern den angenden schiilern zu nutz. Inhaltet 
die Siben species Algorithmi mit sampt der Regel 
de Try, und sechs regel d. priich. Und der Regel 
Fasti mit vil andern giiten fragen den Kiindern 
zum anfang nutzbarlich.” Then follows the author’s 
name of this interesting children’s arithmetic (a 
small quarto of forty-eight pages), “Joann Bosch- 


ensteyn, von Esslingen, priester,” and, as he adds 
“neulych aussgangen und geordnet,” it would be 
interesting to know if any copy of an earlier 
edition than the one above described is in existence 
anywhere. The probability is against this, It 
was a school-book, issued in a paper cover, and 
likely to be well thumbed and torn, and then 
destroyed, a fate which attaches to the most 
popular arithmetical books in all ages; the best, 
perhaps, perishing in the using, whilst, perchance, 
a spare copy of some of the more worthless may 
survive, so that it becomes an affair of chance 
rather than of selection. 

Before concluding this long note I ought, 

haps, to mention that Béoschensteyn’s work, 
ike the anonymous book also printed in Anugs- 
burg in the same year, the description of which by 
De Morgan is above quoted, has also its woodcut 
on the title; but here the mistress is settling 
accounts, not with her maidservant, but with her 
manservant, and not by an abacus with counters, 
but on a slate with good Arabic figures written 
on it: the new order of things versus the old, 


Frepx. Heypeiks, 
Linden Gardens, W. 


ETIENNE PERLIN: ‘DESCRIPTION DES 

ROYAULMES DES ANGLETERRE,’ &c., 1553-5. 
I do not profess to be a profound French scholar, 
but I have sometimes, in pursuit of my antiquarian 
researches, to wade through old works in that lan- 
guage, and extract, according to the best of my 
ability, what meaning I can from orthography and 
construction now obsolete. Itrust,then, that I sball 
not be accounted unduly presumptuous in warning 
my brother explorers, who may have occasion to 
consult the tolerably well-known sixteenth-century 
work by the French physician Etienne Perlin, 
‘The Description of the Realms of England and 
Scotland,’ not to rely implicitly upon the trans- 
lation in the Antiquarian ory, vol. iv. 
507 et seq., and partially reproduced in Knight's 
PHialt Hours with the Best Authors’ second quarter, 
p. 97 & Q.,’ S. viii. 11), bat to refer 
to the work itself as republished in 1775, ‘ Descrip- 
tion des Royaulmes,’ &. In the Antiquarian 
ry version, in describing the decapitation 
of John Dadley, Dake of Northumberland, oa 
Tuesday, Aug. 22, 1553, the passage, “ En ce pays 
la on leur mect la teste dessus un billiant [I supply 
the italics] de bois” is translated, “In this country 
the head is put upon a pole,” and that that was 
understood to refer to exposure after death by 
the editors of the reproduction of 1775 is demon- 
strated by a foot-note to the page referring to this 
—- : “The other persons beheaded with the 
uke of Northumberland were Sir John Gates and 
Sir Thomas Palmer ; but I do not find that either 
of their heads were set upon poles.” The traue 
lator for the Repertory, clearly having this before 
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him, nevertheless entertained some little doubt as 
to the accuracy of his rendering, for he, too, bas a 
foot-note to the allegation as he has it, “In this 
country the bead is put upon a pole”: — 

“*Billiant de bow’ [stc, “boise” in the original] may 
likewise be translated block. In France criminals were 
beheaded kneeling, eo that the laying of the head on the 
block, as is the custom here, might probably ry toa 
Frenchman strange and worth remarking.” —P. 508. 

The speculative note as to an alternative render- 
ing in the Repertory I submit gives the correct 
sense of the passage ; and I think we are warranted 
in dismissing as an inaccurate translation, in that 
version, ‘In this country the head is put upon a 
pole”; we should, I venture to assert, rather read 
it, “In this country the head is laid upon a log.” 
Tt would follow that we should disregard as super- 
flaously misleading and irrelevant that portion of 
the note to the reproduction which informs us 
that the editor does not find that either of the 
sufferers’ heads were set upon poles. Does not 
the statement ‘‘ En ce pays la on leur mect la teste 
dessus un billiant de bois” refer exclusively to the 
incidents of the actual operation of punishment, 
and not at all to the ignominy of exposure after 
execution done? May not the passage be freely 
and expansively interpreted, “In this country 
they [the condemned criminals] do not kneel to 
receive the stroke, as they do in ourland, but the 
head is supported by a log or billet Lqy. what is the 
exact equivalent for old French bdilliant ?}* of 
wood”? I fancy that in England duwn to the time 
of the execution of the rebel Lords Kenmure and 
Derwentwater, in 1716, the practice of kneeling to 
receive the decapitating blow was unknown, and 
that the so-called “block” consisted of a short 
cylinder of wood about the diameter of the trunk 
of an ordinary adult beech or birch tree, say twelve 
inches, roughly squared down to nine, I en- 
deavour to make it my invariable practice to adduce 
authority (contemporary, if possible) for what 
I propound ; so on this grim subject allow me to 
vouch the illustrations to a little-known but very 
interesting work, in the Guildhall Library, Sellers’s 
‘Common Law Punishments of England,’ pub- 
lished in the reign of James II., where, in an 
ebgraving purporting to represent the execution 
of the sentence of the law upon a peer for high 
treason, the victim is represented prone at full 
length on the boards of the floor of the scaffold, his 
neck stretched over such a billet as I have attempted 
todescribe. In our school history books we used 
to read about the destruction of Lord Hastings 
by the Lord Protector Gloucester on the Tower 
Green in 1483. “Hurried from the Council 
Chamber, he was hastily beheaded upon a log 
of wood which accidentally lay in the way.” It 
was, in fact, a piece eawn from one of the scaffold 

then in use for the repair of the church of 


St. Peter ad Vincula. Such was the kind of block, 
I believe, that continued to be employed until the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. See the 
various editions of the Book of Common Prayer, 
containing vignette engravings, published imme- 
diately after the Restoration. In the initial illus- 
trations to the service for January 30, then 
recently composed, and enacted to be incorporated 
in the Liturgy of the Church of England, the royal 
martyr is represented as disrobing before a cube— 
a squared log—not nine inches in height from the 
flooring of the scaffold.* 

Again, Perlio speaks of Northumberland’s execu- 
tiover “‘ et le bourreau estoit un boyteux,” which 
the translator (A. K., vol. iv. p. 507) renders, 
“ This hangman was lame ofa leg.” Justso; but 
does that give an adequate idea of the meaning ? 
Does not boyteux, or boitewx in modern French, 
colloquially stand for a man with a wooden leg? 
Would not the strict translation be, “and the 
executioner had a wooden leg”? Again contem- 
porary authority. In Machyn’s ‘ Diary’ (p. 109), 
under date 1556, three years all but seven weeks 
after Dudley’s decapitation, I find :— 

“ The ij day of July rod in a care [car or cart} v [five] 
(men implied] unto Tyborne ; on |one) was the hangman 
with the stump lege | the wooden ier for stheft [the ~ 
[the] wyche he had hangyd mony « man and quartere 
mony, and hed [beheaded] mony a nobull man and odur 
{other }.” 

Does not the late Mr. William Harrison Ains- 
worth (* Tower of London’) represent Mauger, the 
headsman, as limping? If my memory does not 
deceive me, the author attributes this infirmity to 
a blow received during his memorable historical 
struggle on the scaffold with the great Plantagenet 
Princess, Margaret De la Pole, Countess of Salis- 
bury, in 1541, when, in chopping at her ladyship’s 
neck (she running shrieking around the platform 
all the while, “her grey hairs streaming on the 
wind”), her destroyer was compelled to “fetch off” 
her head “ full slovenly,” as the old chroniclers 
quaintly have it. The romancist, I think, tells us 
that during this terrible scene the headsman hurt 
his own leg with his axe. The author has clearly 
taken his account from the translation of Perlin, 
for he does not imply that Mauger’s mishap 
hed necessitated amputation of the limb. He 
“limped ” up the scaffold steps to await the advent 
of his victim, the lovely and unhappy “nine days’ 
queen” (see Cruiksbank’s etching). Had he com- 
bined in his reading Machyn’s ‘ Diary’ and the 
original work of Perlin, I venture to think that 


* Charles not only doubted the firmness of the block 
(Howell's ‘State Trials,’ vol. v.), but also interroga- 
tively commented on its want of height. See contem- 
porary testimony—Richard Burton's ‘ The Wars in Eng- 
land and Scotland,’ p. 167. As to the prone position, see 
in the volume of the ‘State Trials’ above mentioned the 

count of Dr. Hewett’s execution under the Crom- 


[* Cotgrave gives di/lot, but not billiant.] 


wellian régime on p. 933. 
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he would have represented the headsman as a 
wooden-legged man. There is scarcely any room 
left for doubt that the individual with the “ stump 
leg” who figured under the triple tree at Tyburn in 
1656 was the operator who had despatched the 
Dake of Northumberland in 1553, his son and 
his fair young wife in 1553-4, and “ mony odar.” 

Margaret Plantagenet, in 1541, “more like a lion- 
hearted man than an aged woman,” as one of the 
commissioners sent to examine her at Wilton 
reported, declined, in the hour of her death, to 
assume a degrading position from which, five years 
before, the parvenue Anne Boleyn bad been excused. 
Like the lady in Ingoldsby’s legend who 

didn’t mind death 
But who couldn’t stand pinching, 
she objected to the prone posture, although the 
executioner sought to reconcile her to the ignomi- 
nious attitude by urging an argument supposed to 
be irresistible by her sex, that “ it was the fashion.” 
“So should traitors do, and I am none,” protested 
the stout-hearted dame. Let no critic give himself 
or herself the trouble to refer me in disproof of my 
theory to the block now shown in the Tower 
Armoury. That, as all trustworthy authorities 
assure us, was only constructed so lately ~ 1746. 
EMO. 


DIODATE, WHICKER, MORTON, SCARLETT, 
CUOLEPEPER, MASKALL. 

Dr. Theodore Diodati (corrupted to Deodat, 
Diodate, &c.), born in Geneva, Switzerland, 1574, 
was living about 1609 near Brentford, in pro- 
fessional attendance upon the children of James I. 
He died in 1650/51. He was twice married, first 
to an English “lady of good birth and fortune.” 
Who was she? His son Charles was the intimate 
friend of Milton in his youth. His son John 
married twice—first, Isabel Underwood ; second, 
Sarah Who was she? John Diodate had a 
son John, who married first Mercy Tilney; second 
(1689/90), Elizabeth Morton, of Tottenham, Middle- 
sex, daughter of “John Morton, gentleman,” and 
his wife Elizabeth, widow of Alderman Cranley, 
and daughter of John Whicker, who was son of 
Rev. Adrian Whicker, of Kirtlington, Oxford- 
shire. His mother and wife were named Jane. 
What were their family names? By the records 
of Tackley, co. Oxford, we learn that John Morton 
was born 1634, died 1702. There is in the Tackley 
church a tablet of records of ten members of the 
Morton family, none of an earlier date than this 
John Morton. There is also in the same church a 
large monument to the memory of Hon. John 
Morton, Chief Justice of Chester, who died 1780, 
aged sixty-five. What is known of the ancestry of 
this “Jobn Morton, Gentleman?” Wes ha of the 
same family as Chief Justice Morton? Where can 
the igree of the latter be found? Elizabeth, 
daughter of “John Morton, Gentleman,” and 


Elizabeth (Whicker) Cranley, his wife, married (as 
before stated) John Diodate, grandson of Dr. Theo- 
dore Diodati. They had three children. (1) John 
born about 1693, was matriculated from Balliol 
College, Oxford, 1709; became a Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians of London 1724; and 
died 1727, cemented (2) William, who emigrated 
to New Haven, Connecticut, and became the an- 
cestor of prominent families, through his daughter 
Elizabeth, wife of Rev. Stephen Johnson, (3) 
Elizabeth, who after 1727 married —— Scarlett, and 
died his widow and childless. She sent to her 
grandnieces in America many rich articles of silver 
marked with the Scarlett arms, which still exist, 
The largest is a large silver waiter, on which the 
whole shield is engraved, with a careful attention 
to colours and otherdetails. A smaller waiter and 
other articles show the crest. Similar arms are 
carried by other branches of the Scarlett family, 
but the exact arms (with a trifling difference) 
found on this silver are those belonging to William 
Frederick Scarlett, Baron Abinger, whose family 
is the only one of the name that uses supporters. 
Baron Abinger’s arms are Chequy or and gu., a 
lion rampant erm., on a canton az. a castle triple- 
towered arg.; crest, a Tuscan column chequy or 
and gu., supported on either side by a lion’s gamb 
ermines erased gu.; Supporters, two angels rested 
arg., tunics az., wings or, in the exterior hand of 
each a sword in bend ppr., pommel and hilt or, 
On the silver sent to America the canton is plain 
azure, and the supporters, in a fanciful arabesque 
ornamentation, are depicted as cherubs with an 
angel’s head and wings on the body of a lion, in a 
fashion which Burke condemns as “an absurd 
attempt of some......artists to display” the sup- 
porters “‘in picturesque attitudes,” when they 
should be “always erect.” In addition to the 
Scarlett arms, as represented on our silver, is an 
**escutcheon of pretence” in the centre of the 
shield, with three mascles or fusils in chief, and 
what looks like a pomegranate and leaves in base. 
To what family do the arms of the escutcheon of 
pretence belong? Col. Chester suggested that the 
husband of Mrs. Scarlett might have been Anthony 
Scarlett, whose will, dated 1750, proved 1757 by 
his relict Elizabeth, left his entire estate to her as 
“the best of wives.” Is anything more known of 
this Anthony Scarlett? Can the name of Mrs. 
Elizabeth (Diodate) Scarlett’s husband be ascer- 
tained? She died in 1768. In her will, dated 
“Parish of St. Andrew, Holborn, Middlesex,” she 
left large legacies in money and plate and other 
rich articles to her Johnson grandnieces in Lyme, 
Connecticut ; to “ Esme Clark, of Bartlett’s Build- 
ings, Holborn, Attorney at Law,” to “his mother 
Dorothy Clarke, his sister Dorothy Clarke,” to 
“ Ann Share, wife of John Share of Ipswich, Book- 
seller”; to Robert Hassell, of the South Sea 
House, Esq.; to Mr. William Dawson, clerk to 
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Mr, Neave ; to Rev. Mr. Thos. Bishop, of Ipswich, 
and Miss Sarah Sparrow, of Ipswich; and to 
Sarah, wife of Mr. Richard Maskall. She left in 
trast with Mary, wife of John Spencer Colepeper, 
and Francis Webb, Esq., her brother, 300/. for 
Mary, daughter of J. © Cleenen, But the bulk 
of her apparently large property, “both Real and 
Personal,” she bequeathed to John Spencer 
Colepeper (Treasurer) of the Charterhouse, Esq., 
and “ Mr, Richard Maskall of Petty France, West- 
minster, gentleman.” The facts that she sent the 
Scarlett silver to her relatives in America, that 
she seems to have been on intimate terms with 
these Colepeper and Maskall families, and that 
she was living in the family of Mr. Maskall when 
she made her will, considering it her home, suggest 
that they were relatives of her own rather than of 
her husband. 

The old Kent families of eg Mascall, 
and Webb are frequently mentioned by Hasted. 
Do the facts here given throw any light upon the 
identity of Mrs. Scarlett’s husband? Do they 
give any clue to the relationship or connexion be- 
tween these gentlemen or their wives and Mra. 
Scarlett or her husband ? 

John Spencer Colepeper was a grandson of Sir 
Thomas Colepeper, of Greenway Court, Holling- 
bourne, Kent, whose daughter Frances, widow of 
Lord John Colepeper, left two large estates in 
Kent to “her nephew John Spencer Colepeper, 
being the last of the vast possessions of the family.” 
Who was his mother? Who was his grandmother ? 
Who was Sarab, wife of Richard Maskall? Who 
was his mother? Can any one give the immediate 
ancestry of these gentlemen? Are there now living 
any descendants of any persons mentioned in this 
paper who can throw any light upon the subjects 
suggested in it ? 

The facts inquired for are needed for a large 
quarto work in two volumes, giving the genealogies 
and histories of several families, many of them 

inent in England as well as America, now 
ing prepared by Mr. and Mrs. 
Epwarp Saissrry. 

New Haven, Connecticut, U.S. 


Snort Sicnt anv Specractes.—Erasmus, in a 
letter dated “ Lovanii, 1519,” mentions the fact 
that the father of Peter Aigidius, when eighty 
years old, had no need to use either a walking- 
stick “nec conspicillis ocularibus.” In another 
letter, dated “Basile postrid. Pentecostes, 
1527” (lib. xix., epist. 20, ed. 1642), he says that 
Alexander, bastard son of James 1V. of Scotland, 
“adeo laborabavit hoc malo (myopia) ut ni naso 
contingeret librum nihil cerneret.” He adds this 
advice to his friend :— 

“ Proinde ti natura vitium est, noli pugnare pharmacis 
sed adhibe vitrea conspicilla in hoc attemperata ut qui 
pene ceci sunt cernant ctiam procul dissita...,..Sin casus 


adduxit vitium leniri potest variis remediis......Sed pra- 
cipuum est fuga eorum que ledunt oculos inter qua 
est studium a czena et ad lucernam.” 


In Haydn’s ‘Dictionary of Dates,’ under “ Spec- 
tacles,” Roger Bacon is said to have been the 
earliest inventor, about 1280 a.p. Manni attri- 
butes them to Salvino, who died in 1317. On his 
tomb at Florence is this inscription: “‘ Qui giace 
Salvino degli Armati, inventore degli occhiali Dio 
gli perdoni le peccata,” Was the invention one of 
his sins, or is this merely the usual charitable 
formula? No doubt some of the contributors to 
*N. & Q’ can produce mention of near sight and 
the use of spectacles earlier than that of Erasmus 
in 1519. Pxse Cacus, 


Buxtor.—Under the title of ‘ Buckstone’s Bathes 
Benefyte,’ the following work was published in 
London :— 

“The Benefit of the auncient Bathes of Buckstones 
which cureth most greeuous Sicknesses, neuer before 
published: compiled by John Jones, Phisition, at the 
Kings Mede nigh Derby, Anno Salutis 1572, Scene and 
alowed according to the order appointed.” 

The work is dedicated :-— 

“To the Right Honorable George Earle of Shrewes- 
bury: Lord Talbot: Furniuall: Warden: and Strange, of 
Blackemyre, Knight of the most noble order of the 
Gartyre, and one of the Queenes maiesties most honour- 
able priuie Councell, and Justice in Eyre, from Trent 
northwards. John Jones wisheth all Health, long lyfe, 
encrease of Honour and Grace eternall.”’ 


After twenty-one pages of directions how and when 
to use the water for the diseases mentioned, it con- 
cludes as follows :— 

“ The prayer usually to be sayd before Bathing. 

“ As thou bast, most mercyfull Father of thene infinite 
bounty and grace, geven us power, to come, to these thy 
Bathes (preordinate of thy deuine Providence) for the 
benefite of us thy deare creatures: So likewise rightl 
we confes, that the breach of thy most holly lawes, which 
we haue, so often done, is the very cause, that we be so 
vexed, greued, diseased and erfeebled, as a just crosse, 
for our misdeedes, seeing that to the third, «and fourth 
generation, thou hast said, thou wilt the’ visite. Howbeit 
we hope in thy mercies, unto the which as unto a safe 
anchor (tossed in this miserable maze of worldly wretched- 
ness) we certainly trust, Taking comfort of thy beauenl y 
word, that whom thou chastiseth, thou louest. So loue 
us good Lord, that we unfaynedly trusting in thy word, 
the second person in Trinitie our Redeemer, and calling 
on thee in his name, (in one unitie) may be releeued, 
comforted, and eased, as thou in thy word has promise d 
(if it be thy most gracious will) of all our greefes, whether 
they be inward or outward in body or mind, By the 
benefite wherof, all the Athistes, godles and careles of 
the world, may knowe thy power: that from thee 
commeth health, to al nations, for from thee commeth 
al knowledge, how to use thy Creatures for our uses 


t. 

“ Graunt therefore good Lord, the healthfull spirit of 
truth, the holly ghoste, to help, ayde, and assist us, in all 
our afflyctions, and to guyde thy ministers, natures In- 
terpreters, Phisitions, with thy heauenly health, that 
being strengthened by thy influence, may not only, the 
better benefite us, and the certeyncrs, assertaine us, 
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of thy gyftes, here and elsewhere, but also the better 
ayde, and assist us, seeing they be thine appointed coun- 
sayloures, as they whom we can not be without, as thy 
liuely word teacheth : So then strengthen these Bathes, 
teach them, and assist us, good Lord that what is profit- 
able, for our benefite, may be here had, they shewe, we 
seeke, find and ob-erve: what hurteful they may declare, 
we refraine and withstand. This graunt eternall Father 
therough the bloud, of the imm»culate Lamb, Jesus 
Christ, that we departing hence, better in health and 
strength, therby may glorify thee, ouer all the worlde 
the more, to whome with the Sonne, and the holy ghost, 
be all glory, prayse, dominion, and power, for ever and 
ever Amen. 

“God preserue the Queeners most royal Maiestie, 
Nobility and Counce!l: and namely George the mightie 
Earle of Shrewesbury, and the noble Countesse Elizabeth 
his wyfe, whose goo:l furtheraunce, in these edifyces, hath 
not lacked. with the right honorable Lor! Talbot, his 
sonne & heyre, and the honourable Lady his wyfe, 
master Guylbart Talbot, and his most vertuous wyfe, his 
whole offepring, famely, and all the whole Land. Amen, 


E. 


Peacoce’s ‘Caurcn Forsirore.’—It may 
interest some of your readers to hear that the 
missing portion of the MS. from which this volume 
was taken has come to light. Mr. Peacock in his 
introduction says:— 

“ From the present state of the MS. it is not possible 

to determine with certainty whether any leaves have 
been lost from the end. The binding seems to indicate 
that it was never much thicker than it is at present. The 
first six leaves have been torn away, and the next six sv 
far mutilated as to render the documents very imperfect, 
and the sense, at times, obscure. With these exceptions, 
and that of folios 125, 126, 156, 157, 163-165, 192-200, 
which have also unbappily perished, the book seems to 
be complete.” 
The portion now recovered, which I found under 
a heap of decayed papers a few days ago while 
arranging the transcripts of parish registers in the 
Episcopal Registry here, consists of folios 193- 
200 and 202-234, which is evidently the end of 
the book, for the index, which is also complete, 
commences on the back of the last page. 


A. G. 
4, Minster Yard, Lincoln, 


Pouice.—An early use of this word is to be 
found in Burt’s ‘ Letters from the North of Scot- 
land.’ Writing from Inverness, circa 1720, he 
says :— 

“ The Beggars are numerous, and exceedingly importu- 
nate, for there is no Parish Allowance to any. I have been 
told that before the Union they never presumed to ask 
for more than a Fodle (or the Sixth Part of a Penny), 
but now they bey fur a Baubee (or Halfpenny). And 
some of them, tat they may not appear to be ordinary 
Beggars, teli you it is to buy Snuff. Yet still it is common 
for the Inhabitants (as I have seen in Edinburgh), when 
they have none of the smallest Money, to stop in the 
Street, and, giving a Halfpenny, take from the Beggar a 
Plack, i.¢., two Bodles (or the third part of a Penny), in 
change. Yet, although the Beggars frequently receive 
so small an Alms from their Benefactors, I don't know 
how it is, but they are generally shod when the poor 


working women go barefoot. But here are no idle 
young Fellows and Wenches begging about the Streets, 
as with you in London, to the Disgrace of all Order, and 
as the French call it, Police, By the way, this Police is 
still a great Office in Scotland, but, as they phrase it, ig 
grown into Disuetude, though the Salaries remain. 

“ Having mentioned this French Word more by Acci- 
dent than Choice, I am tempted (by way of Chat) to make 
mention likewise of a Frenchman who understoo | a little 
English. Soon after his Arrival in London he had ob. 
served a good deal of Dirt and Disorder in the Streets: and 
asking about the Polrce, but finding none that understood 
the Term. he cried out, ‘ Good Lord! how can one expect 
Order among these People, who have not such a Word as 
Police in their Language!’ 

J. Sranpisa Haty. 

Temple, 


Grossary or Otp Freycu.—Io a med eval 
manuscript fragment of a Latin and French glos- 
sary io my possession, I find, among others, the 
following words :— 


Tribus, parage. 

Tribunus, preuoz [ prévét}. 
Tributum, treus 
Tributarius, qui rent ireu, 
Tribula, triule, 

Trica, tresce. 

Tricare, trescier, 

Valde, trop. 

Vehemencia, desuerie, 
Vegetare, mouoir. 


Velox, isnes, [I think this should be isn; re- 
lated to German schnell. | 

Velocitas, isneletes 

Velociter, ‘snelement. 

Velut, sicomme. 

Vellere, aragier [=arracher !}. 

Vellus, werres. 

Vellicare, aragier. 

Vectigal, treus. 

Vectis, tines. 

Venenum, velins. 

Venerari, aorer. 

Veneratio, onors. 

Venerabilis, onoraules. 

Venerari, estre onoretz. 

Venari, chacier. 

Venator, chacierer. 

Venabulum, espiez. 

With these are intermixed many words of 
modern French form. Both the Latin and the 
French words abound in abbreviations, which I 
have here expanded. 

Not having authorities at hand, I should feel 
obliged to any readers who would kindly throw 
light upon the date of this glossary or the period in 
which the forms here given were in use, or 
favour me with information as to other ylossaries 
of the same period, or as to the words that | have 
italicized. 

Since forwarding the above, I find that Schcler's 
(Auguste) ‘Dict. d’Etymol. Frang.,’ deriving 
arracher from the Latin ex-radicare, gives as Old 
French forms of it esracher and esragie~. Trivle 


(=trible) I take to be the modern truble or trouble, 
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a bag-shaped net at the end of a pole. Brachet 

does not give this word; Schéler says of it, “ per- 

haps from the Latia tribula, a flail, from its shape.” 
Joun W. Boys, F.S.A. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names und addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addreseed to them direct, 


“Cave in,” “Carve in” 
“cahve in”) is the phrase given by Mr. E. Peacock 
in his ‘Dialect of Manley and Corringham’ in 
North Lincolnshire. Will correspondents in Mid 
and South Lincolnshire, and in the Fen Country 
generally, also in Yorkshire, Nottingham, Derby, 
Leicestershire, and the other counties lying round 
Lincolnshire, kindly inform me direct and at once, 
by postcard, whether “‘cave in” or “calve in” is 
used in their several localities? It is all-important 
for the history of the word that we should know 
the simple facts as to where people say “‘calve in” 
(or “cahve,” or “cauve in”) instead of ‘‘ cave 
in.” This elemental knowledge seems to have 
been neglected by some who have speculated and 

about the phrase, I will tabulate the 
results in ‘N. & Q.,’ with correspondents’ names 
if permitted. J. A. H. Murray. 

The Scriptorium, Oxford. 


“Canpip Frienp.”—The earliest quotation for 
this phrase I have is from the Antt-Jacobin of 
July 9, 1798, where it has the aspect of being a 
quotation, or at least of having reference to some 
well-known earlier use. I should be glad to know 
if it occurs earlier, and where. 

J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford, 


‘Post-noy Rops'p or nis Matt, or THE 
Pacquer Buoke Upey.’—The work of which this 
is the opening portion of the title was pablished 
in 1706, in 2 vols., in 8vo. The epistle dedicatory 
is signed ©. G. (qy., Charles Gildon?). In this 
the book is said to be “ built on the Foundation 
of the Ingenious Pallavicini” (qy., Ferrante Pal- 
lavieino 2). In the preface it is stated to be the 
second impression. Now, concerning another work 
with a similar title, ‘The Post Man Robb’d of his 
Mail, or the Packet Broke Open,’ 12mo., 1719, 
Isaac Reed bas a MS. note, quoted by Halkett and 
Laing in their ‘Dictionary of Anonymous Litera- 
ture,’ to this effect : “ This, I believe, is one of the 
publications of Charles Gildon which procured him 
a place in the ‘ Dunciad.’ See p. 270, ‘ Abuse of 
Pope.’ any reader say whether these works 


are the same, or what is their relation to each other; 
and whether either, or both, must be assigned to 
Gildon ? The work first mentioned is unnoticed in 
Halkett and Laing. Urpay, 


StmoztHa.—Can any of your readers inform me 
who was the person refe' to in the title of one 
of the President’s pictures in this year’s Academy 
as “ Simoetha the Sorceress ” ? R. 8. B. 


Hewnprickx.—The architect of the old London 
Exchange is said to have been one Hendrickx, a 
native of Antwerp. Is his Christian name known ? 
How was it he came to London, and when? Did 
he carry out or design ~~ other peg 

. H, James WEALE, 


Lameert Famity.—Ralph Lambert, Bishop of 
Meath, married a Miss Smythe Kelly. What was 
her Christian name, and whose daughter was she ? 
Did the bishop leave any issue ? 

Watton Granam Berry. 

Broomfield, Fixby, near Huddersfield. 


Csaarms.—Many men in ages past thought that 
cures effected by charms were through the power 
of the devil. I want to know whether there are any 
charms found in Christian countries taking the 
shape of direct prayer to the devil ; and would ask 
also in what way those charms wherein God or 
Christ or any saint is mentioned were used so as 
to inflaence the devil, by any wizard or witch 
supposed to be working in conjunction with him. 
In Chambers’s ‘ Cyclopedia’ I find, “The prayers 
of heathens, whether for blessings or cursings, par- 
take largely of the nature of magical incantations. 
They are not supposed to act as petitions to a free 
agent, but by an inherent force which even the gods 
cannot resist.” That does not satisfy me. Can 
any reader, impartial, and bearing in mind that 
disbelief in all this is modern, kindly answer either 
of these inquiries ? Ap Lisram. 


Surrrinc.—Welshmen were forbidden by stat. 
26 Hen. VIII. c. 6, section 4, to 
“requyre procure gather or levye any......colleccion or 
exaccion of goodes cattalles money or any other thinge, 
under colour of marienge or suffringe of their children, 
sayenge or synginge their fyrste masses or gospelles of 
any prestes ur clarkes, &c,” 
What does suffringe (in the original Bill written 
sufferyng) mean ? Q. V. 


Kivo’s Paintrers.—Can any of your readers 
give me a complete list of the king’s (and queen’s) 
printers (showing when the privilege descended 
from father to son) up to present date? 

H. R. Barker. 

Bury St, Edmund's, 


Wao was Sir F. Denninc, MENTIONED IN 
‘Kenitworta’?!—In the seventeenth chapter of 
Sir Walter Scott’s ‘Kenilworth’ the Earl of 
Leicester is represented as saying, “How now, 
Sir Francis Denning; that smile hath made thy 
face shorter by one-third than when I saw it this 
morning.” I shall be much obliged if any of your 
readers can tell me who this Sir Francis Denning 
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was, and what was his coat of arms. Any in- 
formation respecting himself and his family would 
be interesting. I presume Scott had access to 
some documents which led to his introducing him 
into the novel. W. D. Guype. 


Bisnorp Ken’s Aprgat FoR THB Frenca 
Prorsstant Rerccess.—Can any of your readers 
inform me whether traces of this appeal are to be 
found in the parochial accounts of Somersetshire 
parishes ; and, if so, what was the amount collected ? 

E. H. Prumprae, Dean of Wells. 


Bisnop Ken’s Scnoois.— Hawkins, Ken’s earliest 
biographer, states that he set up schools for the 
children of the poor. Are there any traces of such 
schools; and, if so, how were they worked, and 
how long did they last ? 

E. H. Prumpras, Dean of Wells. 

7, Fortfield Terrace, Sidmouth, 


“Unto THis tast.”—Will any one inform me 
whence came into use this common expression / 
W. J. Bircu. 
(Is it from Matthew xx, 14?) 


stoke tee Dvutcumay.”—Oan any of 
your readers tell me what is the meaning of this 
phrase / P, 


..Waces 1x Rome.—P , according to Pliny, 
in the first century cost ten shillings a pound. 
How many peppercorns could a day labourer then 
afford? In other words, What was then the pay 
per diem of a soldier or an unskilled mow tent 

James D. Bourter, 
Madison, Wis., U.S, 


Grotooy.—Is there any earlier instance of the 
word geology than that furnished by Hutton’s 
‘Theory of the Earth’ (1795), i. 213, 216. I am 
aware that it appears in Ash’s ‘ Dictionary’ (1775), 
where it is defined as “The doctrine of the earth, 
the ——— of the state and nature of the 
earth”; but I am looking for an example of the 
actual use of the word by an author. In its 
classical form it appears in the title of Erasmus 
Warren's ‘ Geologia ; or, a Discourse concerning 
the Earth before the Flood,” 1690 (see ‘N. & Q.,’ 
5" S. vii. 356). It also occurs in the title of a 
work in German, by D. Cluverus, ‘ Geologia, sive 
Philosopbemata de Genesi ac Structura Globi 
Terreni,’ Hamburg, 1700. R. B. P. 


“Bowine To BLack MAy.”—The Brighton 
Gazette of September 1, in an article entitled 
‘ From London by Coach,’ describes the passengers 
as bowing “to a chimney-sweep, sitting cross- 
legged tailor-wise on the rough plank of a pony 
cart. It is said to bring luck, this bowing to a 
black man, and custom, especially when a spice 
of superstition is added, is raler of the world.” 
I do not remember hearing before of this custom. 


I suppose it is to avert “the evil eye” of the 
“* power of darkness,” 
Frepericx E, Sawyer, F.S.A. 
Brighton, 


Mences.—There is an arrondissement of the 
Ardennes, near Sedan, named St. Menges. I do 
not find this holy man recorded in Butler. There 
is also St. Menge (no s), in the Vosges, We 
have a living explorer named Josef Menges. What 
is his nationality? Is Menges the same word 
exactly as Menzies in N.B. ? A. H. 

Sandwich, 


Utsrer.—Can any one inform me where I can 
obtain information relating to the granting of lands 
in Ulster to Scottish and English families in the 
time of James I., or in any subsequent settlement, 
so as to further my tracing the pedigree of a cer- 
tain family named Little, former representatives 
of which possessed estates in county Fermanagh ! 

Desmonp Macmanoy,. 

2, Vigo Street, W. 


(Replies may be sent direct. | 


Orrenizs.—Mr. James Payn uses this word in 
his charming novel ‘By Proxy’; but what is the 
sense? It is in chap. xxxvii., about half way 
through: “But Mr. Pennicuick did not reflect 
that, though no person was paid (directly) for 
hearing him...... under which head are even com- 
prised sermons and orreries.” Now the only 
meaning of the singular (!) of this word I am 
acquainted with signifies an instrament for 
measuring distances in the solar system, which 
was named after the Earl of Orrery by Steele, 
but really invented by a Mr. George Graham, 
But what sense has the word orreries in Mr. 
Payn’s novel? that is my — 

pwarp R. Vrvyav. 

(The extract supplied does not represent what Mr. 
Payn says. By “orreries” Mr. Payn indicates gratuitous 
entertainments. Scientific gentlemen travelled with 
them, and exhibited them in town halls, but very often 
at the expense of some squire or parson who wished to 
elevate the rustic mind by @ lecture on the stars with 
illustrations, The the thing—was as common 
as a circus. } 


Sir Taomas More.—Ludovico Dolce, 4.0. 1559, 
a translator of Horace’s ‘Satires’ and ‘Epistles 
into Italian, in his preface to book i. satire 5, the 
‘ Journey to Brundusium,’ says that there was an 
imitation of it by “il gentilissimo Mauro,” mean- 
ing Sir Thomas. Is this printed in any edition of 
Sir Thomas's works ? J. 


Worpswortn’s Lines on ‘Lucy’ (“ She dwelt 
among the untrodden ways ”).—In looking through 
the notes to Mr. W. Davenport Adams's ‘ Lyrics 
of Love’ (ed. 1874), to my great surprise I 
the following note to the above-named poem: 


|The second, and by far the finest, as it is the 
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best known, verse, was contributed by Mrs. 
Wordsworth.” Without disputing the truth of 
this statement, may I ask who is Mr. Adams's 
authority? I have understood that a verse, or at 
rate a couplet, in the ‘Daffodil’ poem was 
written by the poet’s wife, but I did not know 
that she was also the author of the lovely lines to 
which Mr. Adams alludes. If Mrs. Wordsworth 
was capable of writing such poetry as that, it is 
a mere truism to say that she must have had 
wers which would have given her a high name 
in English poetry had she but exerted them. I 
scarcely know anything in the poetry of her illus- 
trious husband, or in that of Shelley or Lord 
Tennyson, more beautiful than this stanza. Has 
her title to its authorship been satisfactorily made 
out ? JonaTaan Bovucuier. 
Ropley, Alresford. 


A Sxerttine.—In 1690 A sold to B a messuage 
called Sollard in this parish, and two skeillings 
adjoining, with orchard, &c. I suppose skeilling 
is connected with shieling and sheal, and has the 
same signification, but is it not a very uncommon 
form of the word ? SrerHen Cooper. 

Chiddingfold. 

[Is this the same as skeeling or skeling? See Wright 
or ‘ Dictionary of Obsolete and Provincial 


Avraor Wantep.—I should be glad to know 
who was the author of a novel called “ Supreme 
Bon Ton : and Bon Ton by Profession. By the 
aathor of‘ Parga,’ &c.” 3 vols. 1820. The mottoes 
on the title-page are from Hazlitt and Voltaire. 
The preface is dated “ Euston Square,” and from 
the poetical quotations throughout the work the 
author was evidently a man of extensive reading. 
I may mention that ‘ Parga’ was a poem. 

Jouy Witsoy. 


Tar Descenpayts. or Suakspeare’s Sister. 
(See 3° S. v. 341.)—Is it known whether George 
Hart (the present representative of the poet), who 
emigrated to Australia some years since, is now 
alive; and,.if so, where living, and whether 
married, and whether he has any and what 
children ? A, 

12, Harpur Street, W.C. 


Poote Famity,—Where can I find a pedigree 
of, or any information relating to, the families of 
Poole, of pve Gloucestershire, and of Okesey, 
Wilts, Both descended from Richard Poole, of the 
family. R. P. H. 

on, 


Oak Carvixc.—In an old thirteenth century 
mansion, on the banks of the Tamar, there stands 
an oaken sideboard, probably made up of old oak 
carvings in the time of Elizabeth. It is a genuine 
piece of furniture, and has been in one family for 
over two hundred years. The royal arms bear the 


lion and a dog as supporters, and the following 

letters run from end to end : 

The letter betwixt the w and a, the fifteenth letter, 

is an N reversed. Can any of the learned assist 

me to decipher ? Ricuarp Epecumse. 
Mount Edgcumbe, Devonport. 


Replies. 


THE SUFFIX -NY OK -NEY IN LOCAL NAMES. 
(7™ §S. iii. 475 ; iv. 56, 133.) 

Mr. Appy’s additional instances do not “ force 
the conclusion ” that there was a suffix ney or ny. 
Whitney suggests an A.-S, *Hwitan-ieg and Brad- 
ney an A.-S. *Brddan-ieg. We have in both cases 
the gen. of a personal name. The adjectives hwit, 
white, brad, broad, and sid, broad, were used in 
compounding personal names. Hence they occur 
in local names, and in these cases they do not 
describe the site of the said local names. Mr. 
Appy objects to the derivation of names ending in 
ney or ny from deg, an island, on the ground that 
**local names are found with these terminations 
where there is no island.” This may be so, but it 
does not upset the derivation, nor does it force us 
“to give to ieg a secondary meaning, such as 
‘oasis.”” Many ancient islands are recorded in 
local names that have long lost their insular cha- 
racter. The Isle of Axholme and the Isle of Ely 
are the most familiar instances of this. We know 
from history that islands formerly existed at 
Ramsey, Thanet, and Thorney (Westminster), but 
a modern observer would never suspect the fact. 
Then we have the metropolitan instances, Chelsea, 
Stepney, Battersea, Bermondsey, places that have 
long ceased to be islands.* It must also be 
borne in mind that the A.-S. idea of an island did 
not exactly correspond with ours. With them an 
ieg was frequently a = of high ground surrounded 
by fens. That this definition is correct is proved by 
4 es in one of the Exeter riddles (Thorpe, 380) : 
“ Wulf is on iege, ic on d&erre; feest is pet églond 
fenne biworpen,” that is, “a wolf is on one island, 
I on another ; closély is the island begirt by fen.” 
I may also refer to the Ramsey History, p. 125, 
where “ Northeya” [=*Nors-ieg] is described : 
“ Est autem locus ille ab ecclesia Ramesensi unius 


* Mr. Hall (7 8, iv. 56) cites Putney as an instance 
of the ending ney, but this name was, according to Mr. 
Loftie, Putten-heth (i. ¢., *Puttan-hy'S). This name is 
also cited by Dr. Taylor in ‘ Words and Places’ as an 
example of ieg, an island. This is not surprising, for Dr. 
Taylor makes little or no attempt to ascertain the old 
forms of the names that he dealewith, This carelessness 
had led him to commit a most astounding blunder. He 
actually states that the aire of Saltaire is the plural of ey, 
an island, ¢. ¢., it is the Old Norse pl. eyjar/ Now the 
name Sullaire is derived from the name of its founder, 
Sir Titus Salt (ob, 1876) and from the river Aire / 
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vix ballistae jactu secretus, in medio alneto lutosa 
palude circumseptus.”* I think I may venture, 
although I possess no knowledge of the locality, to 
assert that Mra. Appy would not find an island at 
Northeya. 

The instance of Mackney, near Wallingford, 
proves that in this case ney is simply a com- 
pound of éeg, an island. It is described in 948 as 
** insula, que vulgariter dicitur ‘ Maccan-ia,’ cujus 
margines circumquaque palustribus rivulis ad- 
jacentibus ambite certis terminis comprobantur.” 
The boundaries commence : “‘ pis sind pa fif bida 
wt Maccan-ige, pe Gibhild sé> lacu eallan biutan 
beli’ on healfe”; Birch, ‘ Cart. Saxon.,’ iii. 6. 
So that this teg was something like our idea of an 
island. 

I can now, owing to the courtesy of an unknown 
friend, elucidate the name Rodney, which I erron- 
eously imagined to be a family name. The Vicar 
of Wedmore has been publishing some interesting 
notes upon the field names of that parish in the 
Wedmore Chronicle. In the number for March, 
1887, p. 287, he states that Rodney “is the name 
of a little hump or island rising out of Mark moor,” 
and he traces the Rodney family back from Rodney 
Stoke to Mark. This “little hump or island ” ie 
aun undoubted deg, for I suspect that the moor by 
which it was surrounded was boggy land, since 
that is the usual meaning of the A.-S. mér. 
suggest, as a guess only, that Rodney means the 
ieg of a man named *Arésa. Had it not been for 
the studies of the Vicar of Wedmore, it would 
have been all but impossible to have discovered this 
original Rodney. This proves how dependent the 
local etymologist is upon the local historian. 
Possibly my hypothetical Sidan-ieg may be some 
day similarly identified. From this same magazine 
I learn that there is a Bleadney near Wedmore. 
This, I suppose, contains the A.-S. personal name 
* Bleda, 


I do not thiok it is necessary to further discuss 
the possibility of the existence of a suffix ney or ny, 
for it seems to be in every case a compound of the 
A.-5S. teg, an island. Before closing I should like 
to ask Dr. Cuarsock for his authority for the “ O. 
Welsh iy or iii,” an island, from which he derives ey 
in local names. Dar. Cuarnock is so much a law 
to himself in philology that we cannot always rely 
upon his ex cathedrd statements. I should, there- 
fore, like to know if there be any other authority 
for this “O. Welsh iiy or iit” than Dr. Cuar- 
wock’s dictam. W. H. Stevenson. 


Gaxiteo (7" §. iv. 9, 113, 158, 230, 272, 310). 
—The tone which Miss Buex has seen fit to 
adopt makes it impossible to enter into further 
discussion with her in this matter. I shall 


* Sce also the description of Ramsey itself in the 
* Ramsey History,’ p. 1, and ‘ Vita Sancti Oswaldi,’ p. 431, 


assuredly not follow ber in imputations of mis- 
representation. But it is as well once for all to set 
forth the points on which I felt bound to take ex- 
ception to her remarks, and thus close the corre- 
spondence so far as I am concerned. 

1. I assert that long detention within certain 
buildings can only be properly described as im- 
prisonment, and that all restrictions upon personal 
liberty are of the nature of imprisonment. I am 
certainly not alone in this view, and will quote the 
words of the writer of the life of Galileo in the last 
(thirteenth) edition of the ‘ Conversationslexikon’ 
of Brockhaus, published in 1884, ‘ Indess zog die 
Inquisition niemals mehr ihre eiserne Hand von 
ihm zuriick. Galilei war und blieb ihr Gefangener 
bis za seinem Lebensende.” 

2. I assert that being compelled under threats 
(which, whatever was their exact nature, must 
have been very strong, as they sufficed to make 
Galileo do what we know he was most unwilling 
to do) to take a false oath, is very inadequately 
characterized as a “bother.” I also assert that if 
those who insisted on this false oath being taken 
only balf believed in it themselves (as Whewell 
and some others have thought) it makes the case 
against them not weaker, but far stronger. Saul 
(afterwards St. Paul) persecuted the Christians 
“‘ignorantly in unbelief”; what should we thiok 


I| of him if whilst doing so he had believed Chris- 


tianity to be true, or even felt doubtful as to its 
truth ? 

3. I assert that those pretenders to science who 
refused to look through a telescope lest they should 
see those bodies discovered by Galileo, in the exist- 
ence of which they were determined not to believe, 
cannot in any sense be reckoned amongst his 
‘scientific compeers,” 

These were my points, which Miss Busk claims 
to have “ refuted.” I did not overlook anything 
that Mr. Sreccate had said; but much of it bad vo 
relevance to the matter in hand, and I wished to be 
very brief. 

The expression that Galileo “ ne fat point per- 
sécuté comme bon astronome, mais comme mauvais 
théologien ” did not originate with Mallet du Pan, 
but with Bergier, in his ‘ Dictionnaire Théologique, 
published at Paris in 1789. I have already poiuted 
out, in reference to this, that the sentence on 
Galileo incladed a statement that his views were 
philosophically false, the words being, “ Solem 
esse in centro Mundi et immobilem motu locali 
est propositio absurda, et falsa in Philosophia et 
formaliter heretica.” 

I must ask, in conclusion, space for a few words 
respecting Mr. Ropertson’s letter at p. 272. 
He speaks of my reluctance to abandon the story 
of the “E pur si muove.” How I can abandon 
what I never held passes my feeble powers of 
comprehension. If Mr. Ropertson will do me 
the honour of reading what I wrote, he will see 
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that I alluded to it as “a graphical representa- 
tion in later times” of what Galileo must have 
been thinking. As Larousse well puts it, “S’il 
prononga ce mot, ce ne fut sans doute que men- 
talement.” Whewell, indeed, thought this might 
have been spoken with no relactance that it should 
be heard ; but then his view is that the abjura- 
tion was a solemn farce, held with little more con- 
fidence by those who imposed it than by him on 
whom it was imposed. This view is more dis- 
creditable to the Inquisition than the ordinary 
one. But even if the famous “ E pur si muove” 
had been really whispered, as Whewell suggests, 
to the cardinal’s secretary, it is not likely that it 
would ever become public, and it is, in all pro- 
bability, merely a re ntation in words of what 
all feel must have been Galileo’s thought at the 
time 

Nevertheless, it will not be without interest 
to point out that its origin can be traced fifteen 
years further back than is done by Prof. Heis 
(quoted in the excellent account of Galileo in the 
moth edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’), 
where the earliest reference to it is stated to be in 
an historical dictionary published at Caen in 1789. 
It is mentioned by Prof. Grisar (‘ Zeitschrift fiir 
katbolische Theologie,’ vol. for 1878, p. 124) that 
in « work published by Fr. N. Steinacher at 
Wiirzburg in 1774, entitled ‘ Lehrbuch der philo- 
sophischen Geschichte,’ there occurs the passage :— 

“Die Abbitte des Galilei war weder ernstlich noch 
standhaft genug ; denn in dem Augenblicke, da er wieder 
aufs'and, und sein Gewissen ihm sagte, dass er falech 
geechworen habe, schlug er die Augen nieder, stampfte 
mit dem Fusse und sagte: EK pur si muove, Sie bewegt 


tich doch.” 
W. T. 
Blackheath. 


U. F.. (7 iv. 229).—C. F. Buckley 
(aot Bulkley) exhibited only landscapes in water 
colour from 1841 to 1854 at the British Institution 
and Suffolk Street, and then once again in 1869, 
when he lived at 2, St. Paul’s Terrace, Camden 
Towo. J. E. Buckley painted and exhibited at 
Suffolk Street historical and domestic subjects 
from 1843 to 1861. Neither of them had any 
work in the Royal Academy. The only engraved 
subject I know of at all like ‘ Watch in Pot ; or, 
the Absent Philosopher’ is ‘Mathematical Abst rac- 
tion, engraved by Robert Graves, A.R.A., after 

eodore Lane. This picture was exhibited at the 
British Institution in 1829, and was published in 
1833. The subject consists of a man in a dressing- 
gown holding an egg in his hand and boiling his 
watch, Graves. 

6, Pall Mall. 


Gooseserry (7" iv. 204, 252,311).—TI regard 


Sr. Swirnin’s reply as an aggravation of the ori- 
ginal off-nce. He now tells us that he disdains to 
play at any game unfairly; but he does not deny | 


that he wrote to say that “ neither dictionary nor 
friend can help us to the form krausbeere” without 
taking the trouble to refer to the dictionary from 
which I expressly stated that my German words 
were quoted. This is his notion of fairness; it is 
not mine, 

He further tells us that he made no mention of 
the Swedish form, because he really did not see 
that it threw any particular light on the etymology 
of gooseberry. Let the public just take notice 
how this new reason alters the case. For that 
was not the question. He was questioning the 
existence of the German form krausbeere; and it 
was when doing this that he carefully left out of sight 
the Swedish form krusbir. Now, whereas a Swedish 
long « is the German au, as in Swedish hus, German 
haus, and whereas the Swedish bar, berry, is the 
same word as German beere, it follows that, given 
Swedish krusbdr, the equivalent word in German 
would be krausbeere. Hence the Swedish form is 
very material as regards the particular point which 
happened to be under discussion. 

Observe, too, the account given us of the form 
kransbeere. It was suggested that what I had 
found was a form in which, by a printer’s error, a 
u had been put forn; und so I had read kraus- 
beere for kransbeere. And now we are told that 
it is unrecorded, and that it came of “a defect of 
vision.” What this means we are not told. Sr. 
Swirstn further tells us that there is no mention 
made of krausbeere meaning “ cranberry.” But [ 
have already suid where this explanation is given ; 
though I believe it to be a mistake. 

I asked Sr. Swirnin to withdraw the charge 
against me sans phrase. He has done nothing of 
the kind ; but, as I predicted to friends when my 
letter appeared, has taken a fresh opportunity of 
misleading readers by assuming that the Swedish 
form was not material to the question under dis- 
cussion. He also assumed that the word could 
not be found ; yet now he finds it himself. 

Wa ter W. Sxeart. 


Sir Jovataan Tretawyy (7" S, iv. 149).— 
ALPuHa may be glad to be referred to Miss Strick- 
land’s ‘ Lives of the Seven Bishops’ (London, 1866), 
in which, pp. 364-393, is a chapter headed “Sir 
Jonathan Trelawny, Lord Bishop of Bristol, of 
Exeter, and of Winchester,” and containing much 
interesting information. For some particulars 
respecting him see Gloucestershire Notes and 
Queries, vol. iii. pp. 22-24. AbaBa. 


Cuartes Atpert Fecarer (7" iv. 248).—I 
remember that when Mr. Fechter came from France, 
and took London by storm in ‘ Ruy Blas,’ ‘ Hamlet,’ 
‘Othello,’ &c., at the Princess’s Theatre, so pro- 
voking the usual cry of native versus foreign talent 
—set up by the late Mr. Henry Ottley and others 
—it was said in regard to Fechter’s nationality, 


that he claimed to be at least half an Eoglishman, 
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for, though educated in France and having a 
German father, his mother was an Englishwoman, 
and he was born in Hanway Yard, Oxford Street, 
This I have often seen repeated, and never until 
now have I seen any other birthplace given to the 
late actor. Fechter died in America. He hada 
soo. I saw father and son play together at the 
Lyceum Theatre. The son, if living, could possibly 
settle the matter in question; or, of course, a 
reference to Hanway Yard's parish register (that of 
St. Marylebone, perhaps) might do so. 
J. W. M. G. 


Ipris (7™ 8. iii. 496; iv. 276).—Dr. Cnar- 
nock says: “ Welsh Idrisand Arabic Idris were 
borrowed from Ldpis [sic], experienced.” For this 
utterly preposterous and most-astounding state- 
mént Dr. Caarnock does not vouchsafe one shred 
of evidence. The three words can be spelt with 
the same letters, therefore two of them were 
borrowed from the other ; that is the whole argu- 
ment of your ingeniotis corréspondent. For the 
étyniology of the Arabic Idris (or Edris) T should 
recomimend your readers to go to D’Herbelot, or 
fo the’ learned ‘ Diction of Islam,’ by Mr. 
Hughes. It will be found that the name is of 
purely Semitic origin, béing derived from the 
Atabic root dais, to read, to instruct, for which 
seé the “ Arabic Dictionary,” by Steingass, p. 359. 
Bat ‘perhaps De. Caannoce will now say that 
Welsh Idris and Greek iSpis were borrowed from 
pat. A. L. Marnew. 

xtord, 


Many, Queen or Scors, HER SecreTaARY 
Cuatetar (7" 8, iv, 285).—This picture was 
oe by Henry Fradelle, and exhibited at the 

ritish Institution in 1821, and again at the same 
place at a loan exhibition of works of living artists 
in 1825, It was then the property of John Wilton, 
Esq. As this picture has not appeared at Christie's 
since that date, I presume it is still in the ion 
of the ALGERNON 


I have peemten an engraving from the original 
painting by Henry Fradelle to the Mary Stuart 
Permanent Exhibition at Peterborough, where it 
may be seen by any one interested. 
W. Lovett. 
Cambridge. 


“Monerart” on “Nomerani” tn Te 
(7® 8. iv. 147).—This question is thoroughly dis- 
cussed in ‘A Vindication of the Hymn Te Deum 
Laudamus, from Errors and Misrepresentations of 
« Thousand Years,’ by Ebenezer Thomson, Esq. 
London, 1858. See the ‘ Vindication,’ pp. 7-16, 
and appendix, pp. 72-80. He contends that the 
true reading is “ Acterna fac cum sanctis tuis gloria 
munerari” (“Make them, with thy saints, to be 
gifted with everlasting glory”). Munerari is to 


be gifted, presented, or endowed with, not to be 
rewarded, which meaning would have required re- 
munerari, He states (p. 9) that “‘ neither prints, 
nor manuscripts, nor translations show the least 
fifteenth century. W. E. Bocxueyr, 


Whicheve® may seem to “the nobler 
aspiration,” the former is, I believe, the reading of 
the Utrecht Psalter, and of all the earliest MSS. in 
which the difference can be seen. a BR 

Winterton, Doncaster. 


Lerrers or Cornnetia (7® §, iv. 187).—If B. R. 
will refer to Cicero and Quintilian he will meet 
with the notice of the letters of Cornelia for which 
he inquires. In the former there is ‘* Legimus 
Epistolas Corneliz, matris Gracchorum ” (‘Bratus,’ 
cap. lviii.); in the latter, “Nam Gracchorum 
eloquentie multum contulisse accepimus Corneliam 
matrem, cujus doctissimus sermo in posteros quoque 
est epistolis traditus” (ivi. 6). Two extracts from 
the letters of Cornelia are commonly printed with 
the fragments of Corn. Nepos. As to the — 
ticity of these fragments there is an explanation 
Andrew Schott. In the variorum edition, Lugd. 
Batav., 1675, this note is inserted :— 

“ Unde hoc fragmentum sit, ostendit Schottus in Epist, 
ad Lectorem, notis suis in Fragmenta Nepotis subnexs. 
‘ Nano,’ inquit, ‘ Cornelis matris Gracehorum (cui elo- 
quentiam, teste Cicerone et Fabio acceptam referebant) 
epistole fregmentum adjiciam : quod legitimum ne sit, 
aut a declamatore aliquo, ut solet, conformatum ; nunc 
non disputo, Parva sane papyri jactura, repertum in 
vetere libro Abbatie Fasulane, mibique ab Anton. 
Augustino Archiepiscopo Tarracon, V.C., perhumaniter 
oblatum, post idem a Cl. Viro Jacobo Bongarsio de- 
scriptam e Britannico exemplari e Germania dono mis- 
sum, Cornelianis addendum putavi. Hac Schottus: qui, 
ut vides, addubitare videtur, an legitimum sit. Ego vix 
dubitem esse: tam elementer dpyat{a,” &c.—Bosius 
(Corn. Nepos, w. s., p. 428). 


Ep. 


“In the MSS. of Cornelius N two large fra ts 
of a letter of Cornelia, wife of T. Sempronius Gracchus, to 
her son Gaius, belonging to A. 630, are preserved, nor is 
there any doubt that letters by her were current in anti- 
quity ; Cic., ‘ Brutus,’ 58, 211: ‘legimus epistulas Cor- 
neliw, matris Gracchorum: apparet filios non tam in 
gremio educatos quam in sermone matris.’ Quintilian, 
i. i. 6, ‘Gracchorum eloquentise multum contulisse Cor- 
neliam matrem accepimus, cujus doctissimus sermo in 
posteros quoque est epistolis traditus.”’ But the authen- 
ticity of the fragments handed down to us has been 
doubted (A. G. Lange, ‘ Miscellaneous Writings,’ p. 108 
Sérgel, ‘Cornelie epistolarum fragmenta geouina 
esse non posse,’ in W. Bauer and G, Friedlein’s ‘ Journal 
for Bavarian Schools,’ iii, 4, 1866) though, as it seems, 
without sufficient reason. A Rhetor would have made 
the mother of the Gracchi rather declaim for liberty and 
revenge against the murderers of her son's brother ; but 
he would never have succeeded in combining the manly 
energy of thought of an old Roman with s womans 
tenderness and carelessness of style. See also L. Merchelin, 
* De Cornelise Vita, Moribus Epistolis,’ Dorpat, 1845. 


This extract from Teuffel’s ‘ History of Roman 
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Literature, translated by W. Wagner, London, 
1873, 2 vols., 8vo., vol. i. p. 161, § 112, 6, tends 
to support the genuineness of the letter. 

W. E. Bocktey. 


Capency (7" §. iii. 517; iv. 177).—At the latter 
reference is an error. Read “by regular gradation 
Robert, the fifth [not fourth] son, became entitled 
to cadency as fourth surviving son.” A. H. 


Kyiontine or Sons or Baronets 8, 
iv. 28, 98, 191)—As Mr. Curtstiz is somewhat 
severe upon the “‘ soi disant knight and baronet ” 
Sir Richard Broun (not Brown, as cited), whose 
claim to the Colstoun baronetcy, however, or rela- 
tions with the alleged revival of the English Langue 
of the order of St. John I have no present inten- 
tion of discussing, it may be of interest alike to Mr. 
Curistie and to other correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ 
if I refer to a list of actual cases, with names and 
dates and place of knighting, printed by Sir Ber- 
nard Burke in his ‘Reminiscences, Ancestral, 
Anecdotal, and Historical’ (London, Longmans, 
n. d., but post 1874), a “Revised and Re- 
modelled ” edition of his ‘ Rise of Great Families.’ 
In this list, op. cit., p. 269, Sir Bernard gives seven 
examples from 1818 to 1874, but only as “cases 
in point which occur to him.” The list, therefore, 
is not to be taken as necessarily exhaustive, even 
for the period which it covers, Sir Bernard’s 
Statement regarding the right, the existence of 
which is questioned by Mr. Caristie, is that it 
exists in the case of baronets whose patent of crea- 
tion contains the clause which gives to a baronet 
the rigbt to claim for his “eldest son or apparent 
heir male” the honour of knighthood. He further 
states that it was usual to insert this clause prior 
to 1828, but that on Dec. 19, 1827, George IV. 
directed its omission from all patents of baronetcies 
thereafter to be issued. The baronet who seeks the 
honour for his eldest son, continues Ulster, must 
cary his patent, and must show that the knight- 

clause is contained therein. Proof must also 
be adduced that the said eldest son is of the age 
of twenty-one. 

I may add that Sir Bernard Burke’s list does 
not appear to contain any case of such knight- 

as arising from a claim under a Scottish 
baronetcy. Three of the seven cases given are 
Trish; of the other four, one, that of the late Sir 
James Laurence Cotter, .» seems also to be 
Irish, while the remaining two, Sandys and Wi- 
gtam, seem to have been English. But as the list 
is professedly only drawn up from memory, it can- 
not be taken as excluding Scottish claims to a 
similar honour, if based on a knighthood clause in 
the patent of creation. It must also be remem- 
bered that any conclusion at which any of us may 
personally have arrived respecting the general value 
of the claims advanced by Sir Richard Broun on 
behalf of the order of baronets should be kept 


uite a from the judgment which we may be 
dis to form on his claim to the Colstoun 
baronetcy. OC. H. E. Carmicaakt. 
New University Club, 8, W. 


My authority for the statement that Sir Richard 
Broun (I did not write Brown) was knighted in his 
father’s lifetime was his own assertion. I ought, 
perhaps, to have said that he “claimed and 
assumed,” rather than that he “claimed and 
received” the title of a knight, unless he relied for 
his knighthood on the fact that he had received the 
accolade from Sir J. C. Meredith, one of the lead- 
ing knights of the order of St. John of Jerusalem, 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


The practice of knighting the eldest sons of 
baronets was not discontinued so lately as 1874, 
for in that year the late Sir Ludlow Cotter was 
knighted as the eldest son of Sir James Laurence 
Cotter, Bart., of Mallow, co. Cork. Vide Thom’s 
‘Irish Directory,’ 1881, p. 267. 

... J. B.A, 

Howden, 


I think it will be found that Sir John Edmund 
(De Beauvoir) Browne, the second baronet, claimed 
knighthood, and was knighted in 1827. His father 
died in 1835. Also in an extinct baronetage of 
Sandys it was customary for the eldest son to be 
knighted. C. H. 


Capper (7" §. iii. 476; iv. 198).—Burns uses 
this word in an ironical sense in his ‘Earnest Cry 
and Prayer to the Scotch Representatives in the 
House of Commons’ :— 

Yon ill-tongu’d tinkler, Charlie Fox, 
May taunt you wi’ his jeers an’ mocks ; 
But gi’e him ’t het, my hearty cocks ! 
E’en cowe the cadie/ 
An’ send him to his dicing box 
An’ sportin’ lady. 
This poem was written at the end of 1785 or the 
beginning of 1786. To “cowe the cadie” (pro- 
nounced cuddy) is a common saying in Scotland, 
and may have originated in the line quoted above. 
Ropert F. Garpiner. 


Fieve ve Lys (7 S. iv. 165).—I am happy to 
add something to the very useful information given 
by Mr. Peacock relative to the fleur de | 
At p. 37 of Jean Savaron’s ‘Chronologie des 
Estats Generaux,’ Paris, 1615, will be found the 
curious “Inscription sur la Cloche de l’borologe 
d'Orleans.” It runs:— 

Orleans du Roy, chambre —- 

Et est mon nom propre le Coeur de Lys 
Ainsi en!’ blee pleniere 

Des trois Astats ou eatoient maints d’ Elys 

Le Connestable m’a ce nom icy mis, 

Et plusieurs autres Princes pleins de Science 
Pour bien commun assemblés & commis 

Et maintenir la bonne paix en France, 
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Pour ce monstrer ie porte en ma banniere 
Les fleurs de France, dunt est mon chef iolis, 
Et au dessoubs par moult belle maniere 
Trois Coours de Lys sur ehamp de gueule sis 
Le Noble Roy porter me I'a permis 

A qui Dieu doint tousiours bonne alliance, 
Et luy doint force, & & tous ses amys 

Et maintenir Ja bonne paix en Franc>. 

Plus de buict mil poisant saine & entiere, 
L'an wil quatre cents cinquante buict, fut mis 
Au moys de Juing, & de bonne matiere 

Qui te feit faire par maistre bi.n appris 
Mes habi‘ans, toy Prince qui tout fis 
Veiiille garder de guerre ou pestilence, 

Et de cheoir 68 mains des ennemis, 

Et maintenir Ja bonne paix en France. 


In this the expression “Cceurs de Lys” is used. 

Charles VII. was kiog of France in 1458, and the 

English had been driven from that country. 
N, James. 


Forsoox 8. iv. 168).— Johnson, in his 
‘Dictionary,’ vol. i. ed. 1765, gives this quota- 
tion :— 

Daughter of Jove! whose arms in thunder wield 

Th’ avenging bolt, and shake the dreadful shield, 

Forsouk by thee, in vain | sought thy aid.— Pope. 

M.A.Oxon. 


The following quotation may be not unacceptable 
to your correspoudent ; — 
Emil. Hath she forsook so many noble matches, 
Her father and her country and her friends, 
To be called whore? would it not make one weep? 
* Othello,’ LV. ii. 125-7. 


F. C. Biexeeck Terry. 


Descenpants or Exouisu Kines 8. iv. 
229).—Mr. Laca-Szyema’s question, as he has 
~ it, will admit of almost any number of answers. 

ut if bis intention, as his supposed instance of 
the Courtenays would seem to show, is to ask of 
what marriages of kings’ daughters with subjects 
are descendants still existing in the male line, I 
must answer that I know of none. Even the pre- 
sent Courtenays are not so descended, for the issue 
of the marriage mentioned failed as early as 1556. 
Bat if two or three or more female links be allowed 
as well as this first and principal one, a little 
thought must show Mr. Lacn-Szrama what a 
number of answers to his question may be found; 
and as a matter of fact all so-called royal descents 
are so traced. Sir Bernard Burke published a 
large volume of such. Mr. G. R. French also 
publisbed ‘ Royal Descent of Nelson and Welling- 
ton.’ To give other examples, it is well known 
that the Duke of Buckingham represents the 
younger daughter of Henry VII., as the Queen re- 
— the elder. Lord Beaumont, Lord Stafford, 

y Le Despencer, descend from Henry ILI. and 
Edward III. 

The fact is “ royal descent” has so grand a sound 
that it makes people forget how enormously the 
introduction of female links increases the number 


of descendants. They mount up by way of sorites 
with every sach link. I would undertake, with 
time and opportanity, to trace the royal descent of 
nearly every family in England of ancient standing, 
without more than four female links. With half a 
dozen I would bardly make an exception at all. 
The subject may be illustrated by the story ([ 
think in Walpole’s ‘ Memoirs’) of the Duke of 
Norfolk of 1783, who wished to celebrate the four- 
hundredth anniversary of the dukedom by a dinner 
party to all the descendants of the first duke; but 
after a little research found such a lot of them that 
he had to give it up. 
F. 8. Warnes, M.A. 
5, St, Peter’s Terrace, Cambridge, 


A perfect legion of families in England can 
claim descent from English and foreign monarchs. 
The Courtenays are descended from a daughter of 
King Edward I., but the Princess Catherine, 
daughter of King Edward IV., has no descendauts 
living at the present day. All peers of a certain 
rank are formally addressed by the sovereign as 
** cousin,” and, indeed, at one time they were 
nearly all more or less allied to the Crown. In 
every grade of the peerage at the present day there 
are those who can prove descent from cur former 
kings. Numbers of baronets can also be added 
to the list, and the untitled families who are like- 
wise descended from the royal house of Plantagenet 
are countless. Burke’s ‘Royal Descents’ can fur- 
nish your correspondent with a large number of 
them. H. Moreay Lane, Chester Herald. 

Florence. 

[Very many replies to this question are acknowledged 
with thanks.) 


Tue Prayer-Boox Version or THe Psatus(7" 
S. iv. 202).—I am obliged to Mr. Dore, of Hudders- 
field, for pointing out to me that the edition of the 
Great Bible from which the Prayer Book version of 
the Psalms was taken was not the first edition, super- 
intended by Coverdale and published in 1539, but 
one of the later editions, which appeared under the 
authority and superintendence of Cranmer and con- 
tain several variatious from the text as it was left by 
Coverdale. Dr. Westcott remarks, in his well- 
known book on the ‘ History of the English Bible,’ 
“] have not ascertained from what text of the 
Great Bible the Psalter was taken, It contains 
the latest changes which I have noticed.” A very 
curious blunder was made in the text of Psalm 
Ixviii. 4 in these later editions, which was carried 
into the Prayer Book version and silently corrected 
about the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
The 1540 edition of the Great Bible, published 
in April, 1540, bas “ Praise him in his name 
Ja, and...... ”(" Ja” for Jah). This in the edition 
of November, 1541, was converted into ‘‘ Praise 
him in bis name, yea and...... 7" and the error was 


continued in the Prayer Book throughout the seven- 
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teenth century, even in the revision of 1662. Dr. 
Westcott remarks that the earliest Prayer Book in 
which he has seen the true reading restored is one 
printed at Oxford in 1703; whilst the erroneous 
reading is found in an Oxford edition of 1698. In 
the London editions the blunder is found as late as 
1709. It would be interesting if correspondents 
possessing Prayer Books about that time would 
state the readings given in them. W. T. Lyny. 
Blackheath. 


Mr. W. T. Lywy is right in stating that the 
Prayer Book Psalms are not taken from Cover- 
dale’s Bible of 1535, but is mistaken in attribut- 
ing them to the Great Bible of 1539. There is no 
doubt they were taken from the revised issue of 
Cranmer’s Bible of November, i541. This ma 
be proved by dozens of passages; but one will 
suffice. One of the changes made in the Novem- 
ber issue is in the fourth verse of the 68th Psalm, 
which there reads, ‘‘ Praise Him in His name, yea, 
and rejoice before Him.” This reading is to be 
found in all Prayer Books from Edward VI. to 
George I., including the ‘‘ Sealed ” book of 1662. 

J. R. 

Huddersfield. 


It is worthy of notice that practically all Mr. 
Lyw says of this translation is given in the late 
W. G. Humphrey’s ‘Treatise on the Book of 
Common Prayer,’ fifth edition, Cambridge, 1875, 
p. 112. As to the difficulty in the first verse of 
Ps. Iviii., very much the same explanation as 
Lather’s is adopted by the Dean of Peterborough, 
Dr. Perowne, (‘ Book of Psalms for English Readers,’ 
third ed., rev., London, 1880), ad. loc: “ They are 
dumb when they ought to speak, as afterwards 
they are said to be deaf when they ought to hear.” 

H. 

Ealing. 


Docuess S, iv. 229).—A princess does not 
cease to be a princess on becoming a duchess. As 
the wife of a royal duke she often takes higher 
rank than she before. The title of prince 
is not unknown in the United Kingdom as a title 
of peerage. The case of the heir apparent is a 
notable instance to the contrary. He sits in the 
House of Lords as Prince of Wales, and votes as 
such. All dukes and marquesses of the United 
Kingdom are styled princes by law, although in 
common parlance we restrict the title to members 
of the reigning house. 

H. Murray Chester Herald. 


Rows or Cuxsrer iv. 189, 258).—A large 
proportion of houses all over the south of Europe, 
including Hungary, Provence, and many parts of 
Switzerland, have arcades to the rez de ussée ; 
some project beyond the upper wall and some are 


of Chester is the public walk, which there was 
(and is still to a very limited extent) level with 
the first floor. This, I have been told, was the 
case only at Dartmouth; but modern “ improve- 
ments” have, I believe, long destroyed the con- 
tinuity of progress along this upper walk there. 
I have never been at La Rochelle, but the very 
day I observed the editorial allusion to its arcades 
at the first reference, I came across the following 
in a novel by Guy de Maupassant that I happened 
to be reading, —the streets of La Rochelle are like 
a labyrinth, “dont les trottoirs courent sous des 
galeries & arcades comme celles de la rue de 
Rivoli, mais basses.” R. H. Busk. 


Rheims, Arras, Denbigh, Dartmouth, and Covent 
Garden afford further examples of urcades like 
those of Bologna and Padua, &c.; but none are so 
much raised above the carrisge way as are the rows 
of Chester. IL 


‘Ecce Homo’ §. iii. 497; iv. 35).—I re- 
member seeing in Carlile’s window a pamphlet 
with the title ‘Ecce Homo,’ probably a reprint 
of the work first issued by D. I. Eaton. I notice 
that Mr. E. H. Coteman says of Daniel Isaac 
Eaton, “ He died at Deptford, September, 1814, 
in poverty and contempt.” Why the last phrase ? 
That Eaton died “in poverty” I think likely to be 
correct. Such is the doom generally of such men. 
But the “contempt”? I know not if anything in 
his private life warranted that term. If applied 
to him because of his acts as a publisher pe his 
sufferings ‘‘for conscience sake,” I must demur. 
Perhaps he was honoured by some, though he ex- 
perienced the hatred and “contempt” of others, 
But after nearly three-quarters of a century since 
death rescued Daniel Isaac Eaton from poverty and 
persecution, his grave may be spared insulting ep - 
thets. In dealing with the dead let us be at least 
as merciful as the grave :— 

List! how the sacred calm that breathes around 

Bids every fierce tumultuous passion cease ; 
In still, small accents whispering from the ground 
A grateful earnest of eternal peace. 
I quote from memory. G. Juuian Harney. 
mbridge, Mass., U.S. 


Buve Perer (7* §, iii. 477; iv. 116, 237).—In 
continuation of my few words at the last reference 
I would remark on one of your correspond nis 
sending us to ‘‘ Repeat” in Falconer's ‘ Marine 
Dictionary’ as giving or explaining to us tbe ety- 
mology of Blue Petr. For his own sake I prefer 
believing that he merely copied from some guess- 
work book, for—will it be believed ?—none of the 
three editions of Falconer in 1679, 1784, and 1789 
gives either repeat or repeater, or any other form of 
the word, nor do they give the bead-words blue or 
, or mention the flag »nder “ Flags,” “Signals,” 


level with it; but what I take to be the singularity 


or “ Ship,” or “Sailing, or under any other head- 
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ing mentioned under these. It was not till Dr. 
Burney’s augmented edition of Falconer in 1815 
that the head-words repeat, &c., were given; but 
even then not a word is said as to any connexion 
of Blue Peter with these words, or that would lead 
us to associate the one with the other. Neither is 
blue nor Peter given, nor anything on this question 
under the other headings given above. 

Possibly the original propounder of this sup- 
posed connexion may have gone on the probability 
that under the older systems of signalling the Blue 
Peter may have been one of the repeating-flags. I 
know not that it was, but allow that it was ve 
likely to have been one. But if it were, it sti 

uires to be shown, if only on the score of pro- 
bability, why this should be fixed upon as the 
Blue Peter, and why other flags were not called 
the Red, or the Yellow, or any other distinguish- 
ingly epitheted Peter. 

All the suggestions hitherto made being devoid 
of evidence or, as seems to me, of probability, I 
would suggest another etymology as yet as devoid 
of evidence as the others, but having, I venture to 
think, much more probability. In olden times St. 
Peter, or St. Peter through his papal representa- 
tives, was considered the only person, and his 
church the only church that had authority to offer 
a true home to any wandering or heretical sinners; 
hence | ong so believing would not be unlikely— 
as is shown by one ao instances of applying 
modes of religious belief to things secular (for in- 
stance, in “ month’s mind”)—to give the name of 
Peter to the flag that had authority to call all wan- 
derers to that home which had alone become theirs 
by free contract and by law; and this Peter was 
called blue either simply from its colour, or Ze 
bably the more so in that blue symbolized fidelity. 

Br. 


Surely the Blue Peter is well understood ; it is 
always used when a ship is about to start—a blue 
flag with a white centre. Calling for trumps at 
whist or “ petering ” is derived from this source. 

Epwarp R. Vrvrax. 


Irish House or Commons (7 8. iv. 169, 278). 
—As regards the whereabouts of the speaker's 
chair and mace, surely ‘ N. & Q.,’ 6” S. v. 132, isa 
more legitimate and satisfactory reference than a 
serial, vaguely described as ‘‘of some date this 
year.” In ‘N. & Q.’ for Feb. 18, 1882 (pp. 132-3), 
I furnished a long contribution on this point. The 
Dublin Penny Journal of Feb. 13, 1836, gave a 
print of the speaker’s chair, and stated that it “now 
stands in the Board Room of the Royal Dublin 
Society.” Hundreds of tourists and others have 
been fooled by this announcement. The records 
of the society show that the chair still preserved by 
that body was designed for its president by James 
Mannin, and made by T. Cranfield in 1767. The 
blunder of the Dublin Penny Journal is promul- 


gated by no Jess an authority than the eminent Irish 
antiquary Dr. Petrie in a letter to Thomas Davis 
(see Sir Gavan Duffy’s ‘ Young Ireland,’ p. 744), 
He adds that the chair formerly belonging to the 
Irish House of Lords is now the president’s chair 
of the Royal Irish Academy. This also is a myth. 
The chair of the Irish House of Lords now rests in 
the Board Room of the Bank of Dublin, Ireland, just 
as the chair of the Irish House of Commonsfis to be 
seen at Oriel Temple, Louth, the seat of Lord 
Massareene. 

The following lines by Prof. Thorold Rogers, 
written in 1869, are but little known, and form an 
amusing pendant to this point :— 

On being informed that the Irish Parliament House 

was converted into a Bank, 
We all know that Judas was led to betray 

The Master he served, for his own dirty pelf; 
But be proved his repentance, by casting away 

The cash he received, and by hanging himself. 
The Irish political traitors of old 

Higgled, bargained, and lastly their country betrayed; 
Judas only got silver, they stood out for gold, 

And both won the scorn of the parties who paid. 
Here the parallel ends; he repented, not they ; 

He hanged himself—they were too shrewd to be rash, 
For on the same spot where they settled the pay, 

They erected a Bank, and invested the cash. 


W. J. FivzParrics, F.S.A. 


Sr. Peo (7" §, iv. 287).—A certain St. Peg or 
Pega was, according to Ingulphus, a sister of St. 
Guthblac. She is said to have led a solitary life at 
a place a few miles from Crowland, and to have 
left her name there in the village name Peakirk, 
still subsisting. A monastery established on the 
site of her cell became a cause of strife between 
the abbeys of Crowland and Burgh, the monks of 
the latter place being said by Iogulphus to have 
such an exalted opinion of themselves, “ita ut 
totus mundus abiret posteos.” Whether this St. 
Peg is likely to have been known at Cleckheaton I 
cannot say; if not, it might be worth while to 
inquire whether any St. Margaret was of special 
repate C. B. 


Is St. Peg anything more than a corruption of 
St. Margaret? If it be such corruption, all the 
other queries are answered by a reference to the 
life of that saint. W. E. Bocktey. 


I have received the following from my friend 
the Vicar of Cleckheaton, whose father was vicar 
before him. He was born at the vicarage, and in- 
herits the traditions of two Cleckheaton families :— 


“ A certain Lady Margaret owned lands, out of which 
she was cheated, or she got murdered, or some such mis 
hap. Zrgo, her ghost haunted the spot. go, Peg 
Lane, Peg Meadows, &c. Then Peg Mills. ‘Saint’ wa 
added by the Local Board a few years ago in naming th 
streets. So the murdered Peg was canonized by « Pro 
testant Local Board. Nobody knows who Lady Peg was, 
nor are the boundaries of ber possessions definitely ascer- 
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tained. She is a current local tradition, but the ‘ Saint’ 
js quite modern innovation,” 


Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


Devorsnire Provinctatisms 8, iv, 306). 
—The last sentence of Lorp Artuur 
note under this heading should be, “ This is clearly 
from the French [not gauché, left-handed, but] 
gaucher, a left-handed person.” F. Green. 


Cattow (7* iv. 207).—The following notes 
are not offered as if they would give Dr. ikeas 
knowledge of which he is not already possessed, but 
with the thought that, taken in the whole, they 
may reflect one ray of the light he seeks. 

Tn Stratmann’s ‘ Dict. of Old Eng.’ we find 
“ Callow, A.-S. calu, O.H.Ger. culower, Lat. calvus, 
used in be calowe mouse, la chauve souris.” In 
Irish and Scotch Gaelic and Welsh it is rendered 
somewhat more clearly than in several English 
dictionaries by words signifying stri » peeled, 
shorn, thick-skinned, unfeathered, 
without feather, hair, fur, verdure. In Foley's 
‘Irish Dictionary’ its first meaning is given as 
red, ruddy. From the above (save the ) and 
in harmony with the meaning usually attached 
to it, it seems clear that it is not used correctly 
wherever a skin or crust is not more or less 
directly inferred; we can see, however, how 
easily this might be left far behind and out of 
ight by careless use ; and since anything very 

might become callow, this word might be 
taken to mark softness, or its very opposite, 
hardness, in any object to which it refers. When 
used of land no other word could perhaps so 
clearly bring before the mind that peculiar 
appearance which a meadow laid bare of herbage 
by water in the winter months presents, and as 
& greater or less ruddiness is commonly a cha- 
racteristic of such, we see the ground on which 
Foley renders it red. So that this word affords 
a very nice illustration of how easily a word may 
ran adrift from its first meaning, perhaps to lose 
it altogether. 

The above seems to explain two of the quota- 
tions given by Dr. Murray. As to the third, 
it is needful to make sure of what the writer meant 
to say. Was it not that “if the land were light 
enough [being allowed to lie] it would get sward” 
(whether high land or low land) ; and does not 
callow point to land overran by water—muddy, yet 
callow, with at least a thin crust, without which no 
herbage would grow upon it ? It would be quite strain- 
ing the passage to read “‘ light enough to lie to get 
sward ” as equivalent to “callow.” Nor is the pas- 
sage one of those where (following some writers) 
nor would be preferable to or, because “ callow 
enough ” and “light enough” are too closely con- 
nected to be so rigidly disconnected, and the mean- 
ing seems to be simply that land may be so 


slightly callow as not to get sward. As to the 
seeming inference that heavy land left to lie would 
not get sward, that is passed over as beside the 
question in hand, Ap Lizram. 


I think some light may be thrown upon the mean- 
ing of this word, when applied to land, by aconsidera- 
tion of the meaning of the corresponding and ¢quiva- 
lent German word kahl. Thus, in Hilpert’s ‘ Dict.’ I 
find, s.v., “kahle Berge, naked, sterile mountains ; 
eine kahle Gegend, a barren, open, or flit country ; 
kahle Wéiesen, grassless meadows”; whilst in 
Sander’s ‘ Dict.’ there is, “von Feldern, Wiesen, 
Bergen, &c., ohne die gewohnliche Pflanzendecke ”; 
and in Grimm the word is shown by quotations to 
be used not only of spots where no grass will grow, 
and where consequently its roots and germs have 
perished, but also of meadows which have been 
shorn close by the scythe.* 

One or other of these meanings will, so it seems 
to me, suit the second and third of Dr. Murray's 
quotations very well. The first is as obscure to me 
as it is to him ; but it very likely would not be so 
to a practical farmer. F. Cuance. 


Dr. Morray is in error in supposing this 
word, in the sense he speaks of, does not occur 
in any English dictionary. Halliwell explains it 
thus: “(2) The stratum of vegetable earth lying 
above gravel, sand, limestone, &c., which must be 
removed in order to reach them. ast.” 


O. B. 
The sense seems to be “‘ bare,” quasi bald, un- 
tilled. A. H. 


Joun Graypison, Bisnor or Exeter 1327- 
1369 (7™ S. iv. 268).—The following list of pre- 
lates who held the same see even longer than 
Bishop Grandison may interest your inquirer :— 
Augustine, Archbishop of Canterbury, 568-614; 
Hubert Walter, Archbishop of Canterbury, 1163- 
1206; Athelstan, Bishop of Hereford, 1012-1055; 
Herewaldus, Bishop of Landaff, 1056-1107; 
Marcus, Bishop of Man, 1301-1350; Huamus, 
Bishop of Man, 1505-1554; W. P. Austin, Bishop 
of British Guiana, 1842, who is still in good health; 
A. Lee, Bishop of Delaware, 1841. 

M.A.Oxon. 


Yes ; the see of Winchester was held a year 
longer, 1404 to 1447, by the royal cardinal who, 
on the stage, “dies and makes no sign.” But, 
what is yet more remarkable, aud perhaps hardly 
to be matched, Beaufort, with his predecessor and 
successor, the two Williams, of Wykebam and of 
Wayneflete, occupied that see 120 years, 1366- 
1486. E. L. G. 

There is no difficulty in beating the record of 

* The word may very likely also be applicable to 
meadows when the grass has been cropped very short by 
large or small cattle. 
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Bishop Grandison’s episcopate. Among others 
there occur to mind at once: Thomas Wilson, of 
Sodor and Man, 1697-1755; John MacHale 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Tuam, 1834-1881; 
A Lee, Protestant Bishop of Delaware, 1841-1887; 
and, still living, one of the earliest of the English 
colonial prelates, W. P. Austin, appointed to 
Guiana in 1842. 
Eowarp H. M.A. 
Hastings. 


“THERE 18 A BUDDING MORROW IN MIDNIGHT” 
(6 8S, xii. 129; 7” S, iv. 340).—In Keats's ‘Sonnet 
to Homer,’ beginning :— 

Standing aloof in giant ignorance, 
JonaTHAN 


Lucy Watters (7 iv. 249).—In Jesse’s 
‘Memoirs of the Court of England daring the 
Reign of the Stuarts,’ vol. iii. (Bell & Sons, 1882), 
will be found a very interesting account of this 
person, the first passion of a very ill-fated and un- 
happy monarch. I do not think this is the 
fullest account of the ancestress of the Dukes of 
Buccleuch. A perusal of Thurloe’s ‘ State Papers,’ 
De Grammont’s ‘ Memoirs,’ Anthony Wood, or 
the ‘ Memoirs of King James II.’ may add con- 
siderably to the knowledge found in Jesse. 


Hersert Harpy. 
Thornhill Lees, Dewsbury. 


Orores (7" 8. iv. 247).—I think this word must 
mean “suitors.” In the days when suits in Chancery 
in England were commenced by Bill of Complaint, 
the complainant or plaintiff addressed bis complaint 
to the Lord Chancellor, and called himself “ Your 
orator”; and I think this word must have come 
from the Norman-French, and had the same mean- 
ing as orores. Heyry Drake. 


Does not ‘Salle des orores” mean plaintiff's 
entrance, Latin oro? I find that Cicero has the 
form oror, whence the plural orores. A. H. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 


A History of the Ancient Town and Borough of New- 
bury, in the County of Berks, By Walter Money. 
(Parker.) 

Tows histories are not multiplying #0 fast as we could 

wish them, and those that do appear are often of most 

flimay texture. No one now thinks of writing a book on 
astronomy, iron smelting, or ship-building without scien- 
tific training; but many of us have yet to learn that 
history is a science at all, It seems so easy to find out 
and set down just what has occurred xt this or that 
place, that numbers of incompetent people have tried 
to do it; the result being that our shelves are en- 
cumbered. by books not a few that are of little more 
value than waste paper. Mr, Money is not one of the 
class of which we speak. Ere putting his pen to paper 
he has taken care to acquaint himself not only with the 
history of Newbury, but with the general progress of 


the land of which Newbury formsa part. The result ig 
a most useful book, interesting not only to Berkshire 
folk, but to every one who cares for the local annals of 
his country. Mr. Money i: an authority on matters 
which concern the great Civil War of the seventeenth cen- 
tury so far as they relate to his own county. His book 
on the two battles of Newbury and the siege of Donning- 
ton Castle has an established reputation. It was not to 
be expected, therefore, that he should give u: much new 
matter relating to the Carvline time. The church. 
wardens’ accounts, however, from which he furnishes 
many well-selected extracts, show that the slaughter 
was great, and that many—we hope all—the dead re- 
ceived the rites of Christian burial. These entries are 
very numerous, One runs, “Pd. for burying the ded 
soldiers an church-yarde and Wash, 32. 0s. 1d.” Asa 
shilling was the usual fee, it would seem that this entry 
represents the burial of at least sixty poor fellows, who 


Some for a dream of public good, 

Some for church-tippet, gown and hood. 
In 1645 we have the entries of burial in the chureh of 
two officers eminent in their day. One of them was 
Major Stewart (in the account book called Captain), who 
commanded the Kentish regiment for the Parliament, 
and was killed by Sir John Boys, the Royalist governor of 
Donnington Castle, at Greenbam manor-house, as he waa 
sitting at supper by the side of his intended bride. It 
seems highly probable that the eoldiery on one side or 
the other carried off the lead from the church to cast into 
bullets, for in 1646 the parish paid “to the plummers 
for their worke and for new leade” the large eum of 
forty-two pounds, 

e have often seen in town and manor records orders 
intended to guard the dwellings of the ple from fire. 
Fines were constantly imposed on people who persisted 
in putting flax or straw near their chimneys; but the 
Newbury authorities in the reign of Charles IT. were 
even more strict than this No one was permitted to 
enter ahy stable with a candle unprotected by a lantern, 
or with a lighted pipe in bis mouth, under a penalty «f 
five shillings. Those interested in fire-insurance must 
wish that euch a despotic regulation could be enforced 
in these days. The cruel penal laws against Roman 
Catholics have some light thrown on them by the 
chamberlain’s accounts for 1679-80, which contain 
the memorandum of a payment of one pound to “ Mr, 
Mayor and Mr. Justice for conveying up a Jesuit to the 
Kinge and Councell.” We wonder who their prisoner 
was, It is not impossible that some of our readers who 
have special knowledge may be able to identify him. 
After all, it is quite possible that the captive was 
no Jesuit at all, but some stranger who had fallen 
under suspicion. The popular excitement on religious 
matters was then so grest that a Jesuit was seen in 
every unoffending traveller who was unwilling or unable 
to answer inquisitorial questions, Should any one in 
the present day wish to know how an address to royalty 
should not be written, we advise him to read the docu- 
ment which the Mayor and Corporation of Newbury 
rent to George If. on the suppression of what Jacobites 
used to call “the affair of the "45." It is too long te 
give at length, and any extract we could make would 
fail to show the folly, reaching to sublime, of the original. 

Mr. Money gives a list of public-houses, with their 
signe, as they existed in the beginning of the reign of 
George III. Some of them are curious. We have the 
“ Mermaid,” the “Hatchet,” the “ Sun and Tuns,” the 
“ Bishop Blaize” (a memorial of the cloth trade), the 
“ Hind’s Head,” the “Half Moon and Magpie,” the 
“Bush,” We wonder whether this Jast was an oll 
bouse. An ivy bush or a bunch of green twigs was the 
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mark of a public-house in the Middle Ages all over 
Teutonic Europe. 1t cannot be said that the inhabitants 
of Newbury were badly off for public-house accommoda- 
tion. There were upwards of forty of them, and the 
population at that time, according to a table given in 
another part of the volume, must have been much 
under four thousand. 


Aucassin et Nicolette, Edited in Old French and Ren- 
dered in Modern English by F, W. Bourdillon, M.A, 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Unri. the appearance of Mr. Pater’s ‘Studies of the 

Renaissance’ knowledge of the delightful love story of 

 Aucassin and Nicolette’ was practically confined to the 

students of fabliaur. The story, one of the most attractive 
in its class, appears in the famous collection of fabliaux 
of Le Grand, whence it was translated by Way in his 
well-known selection from that work. In the ‘ Recueil 

Général’ of MM. Anatole de Montaiglon and Gaston 

Raynaud it is not included, A sense of fitness, indeed, 

suggests that it should be divorced from stories the very 

names of which cannot, even in French, be published in 
full. It appears, however, in ‘ Nouvelles Frangoises du 

XIII* Siecle,’ the first of two volumes of contes con- 

tributed by MM. Moland and d’Héricourt to that “ Bib- 

liothéque Elzevirienne” (why dves Mr. Bourdillon 
write “ Elzévirienne”!) the discontinuance of which 
is a grievous loss to all studenis of early French, Other 
editions have been issued in Paris, that followed in the 
main by Mr. Bourdillon being the second edition of 

Suchier, Paderborn, 1881. In a beautiful and convenient 

little volume, fit to be slipped into the pocket, but too 

dainty, perhaps, in type and execution for such usage, 
we bave now the original text, with ite curious musical 
notation, faithfully reproduced, an English rendering, 

8 pleasant and valuable introduction, a few notes, a 

glossary, and that recent and most useful addition to 

works of the class, a bibliography. For these things we 
return Mr. Bourdillon our sincere thanks. His volume 
is fascinating reading, and the information it supplies 
is pleasantly Ansenes | and worthy of study. So far as 
regards the prose portion of his translation, it is all that 
ean be desired. Mr. William Morris might, 
supply an ideal rendering of the poetry. Since he, how- 
ever, is occupied with studies of another kind, and elects 
to be a Tyrtzus rather than “the idle singer of an 
empty day,” we must accept Mr. Bourdillon's verses, 
which, without being ideal, are at least very pleasant 
reading, and are fairly ul in catching the arch- 
nesses of the original. Mr. Bourdillon has done well to 
translate ‘ Aucassin et Nicolette’ in its entirety, as we 
cannot afford to lose the passages, worthy of Rabelais, 
describing the kingdom of Torelore and the system 
of the Couvade. It is, indeed, to be regretted that 

Rabelais was ignorant of the proceedings known by the 

latter name, since they would have furnished suggestions 

for an excellent chapter. The word does not appear in 

Littré, nor even in the ‘ Dictionnaire Comique’ of Leroux. 

Under a different name the practice may be traced in 

*Hadibras,’ in Strabo, in Diodorus Siculus, &. With 

no attempt at explanation, however, we shall refer the 

reader to the note on the subject, pp. 178-9, in Mr, 

Bourdillon’s most table little volume. 


The Best Books: a Reader's Guide to the Choice of the 
Best available Books. By William Swan Sonnenschein, 
(Sonnenschein & Co.) 

An arduous and useful labour has been euccessfully accom- 
. No fewer than twenty-five thousand volumes are 
talogued, classified, and indexed in a fashion that 

simplifies to the utmost the task of seeking sources of 

jon upon any given subject, While modestly 


disclaiming for his volume any claim to supply a com- 
plete bibliography of modern English literature, Mr. 
Sonnenechein at least furnishes a work the like of which 
has not in this country been attempted. His system of 
classification and arrangement is excellent. Let us take 
it that the student wishes to ascertain the best book 
upon the struggles between Charles I. and his Commons, 
He turns to the “‘ Division of History” F ; a subdivision 
is “ History of Europe’’ IV. Under “F IV.” he finds 
chap. xvi., “ History of England, 1603-1655.” Here 
are first “supplied the sources,” Calendars of State 
Papers,” &c., and then follow at length all the various 
works dealing with the epoch, the publisher and date of 
issue being in each case supplied. This is a mere outline 
of the main scheme, How conscientiously it is carried 
out, and what a mass of concurrent information is pro- 
vided, can only be ascertained by a reference to the 
volume. This occupies over seven hundred quarto pages, 
and is a marvel of patient industry and, so far as we have 
tested it, of exactness. Practically the lists, which ex- 
clude in the main elementary school-books, are confined 
to English works. In two sections, however, foreign 
books are also given. The dates of the firet and last 
edition of the books named are printed, A glance at Mr. 
Sonnenschein’s preface will show that his work is simple 
and self-explanatory. Long study is necessary to find to 
how many purposes it may be put, It is difficult on the 
score of utility to overpraise it. 


Louise de Keroualle, Duchess of Portsmouth, 1649-1734, 
(Sonnenschein & Co.) 

Tue introductory portion of this volume is likely to 
frighten away a good many readers. Upon the shame- 
ful page of English history in the time of Charles II. the 
researches of M. H. Forneron, the outcome of which is 
now translated, throw a clear light. The volume is 
accordingly interesting, and furnishes food for reflection. 
It is, moreover, prettily got up, and adorned with repro- 
ductions of well-known portraits of the décolletées ladies 
of the court. It is a pity, accordingly, by a dedication 
and, in part, by a title to turn into controversial work 
what might be accepted as a supp! t to Gr t’s 
memoirs. The whole cannot have been translated by an 
Englishman. Englishmen, at least, will scarcely know 
what is meant when ic is said that two ladies “ e 
the wives of Maisons’; that Monmouth “ plotted against 
James I1., and was coldly beheaded’; that Charles IT. 
gave “ dukeries” to his bastards; and that the pen of 
the heroine *‘ snails along laboriously because the 
thoughts shape themselves slowly.” Some letters of 
the Duchess of Portsmouth, proving her to have 
illiterate even for the time, are given, 


Destrine to compete in cheapness with the editions 
of the Old and New Testament which have been sown 
broadcast over the world, the directors of the Oxford 
and Cambridge University Press have issued, in various 
shapes, editions of the Revised Version which, in clear- 
ness of execution, convenience of arrangement, and 
cheapness, may compare with any edition within reach 
of the public. In crown 8vo., in brevier 16mo., in 

arl 16mo., and in nonpareil 32mo., very handy and 

le editions are issued, 


A seconD revised and enlarged edition of ‘ Epitaphs,’ 
collected by Old Mortality, Jun., has been ae by 
Rankin & Co., of Drury Court. A reference to its psges 
might save some applications to our columns, 


Megssrs. Rivinetors have issued an edition of ‘ The 
Merchant of Venice,’ edited by H. C. Beeting, uniform 
with the ‘Julius Casar’ of the same editor, It is a 
convenient little edition, and the well-selected notes and 
the glossary will be specially useful to the student, 
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Rorrer or Cursnine.—Some members of 
various branches of this family are collecting materials 
for a history of it, and would be grateful for any infor- 
mation sent to G. Rutter Fletcher, solicitor, 14, Fins- 
bury Square, London, E.C, 


Potices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


P. A. Maxsuaut (‘ The Great Bed of Ware ").—This 
was never in the posession of Charles Dickens. It was 
at the “ Saracen’s Head,” at Ware, Sept. 14, 1865. See 
Sn 8. vill, 276. What is said to be the great bed of 
Ware can now be seen at the Rye House, 

James Tart (“ Dreams”).—The subject seems more 
reed to the Psychical Research Society than to our 
columns, 


O. M, (“Twelve Cassra”).—Copies of the ‘ Twelve 
Coesars,’ by Titian, are frequently met with as decora- 
tions in old family residences, See 6* 8. xi. 149, 292. 


T. L. T. (“ Portrait of Capt, Cook"’).—A portrait by 
Nathaniel Dance, presented by the executors of Sir 
Joseph Banks, is in the Painted Hall at Greenwich, 


Erratom,.—P, 300, col. 2, 1, 33, for “ Earl Romney” 

read the Larl of Romney. 
NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ "’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the 22, 
Took's Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can ‘make no exception, 


HE PARISH REGISTERS of GREAT 
HAMPDEN, co. SUCKS, from 1597 te 1812, with Monumen 
Inscriptions, List of Rectors, &c. Edited ERNEST ARTHUR 
EBBLEWHITE. Issue will be limited to es (om antique 
hand-made paper, and bound in half- —~ kA a. 
Subscribers’ Names to be sent to the Editor, 74, King Edward-road, 
South Hac 


OLLECTORS, CONNOISSEURS, ke. — A 
enuine unigue Coll | and other Curiosities 

tobe DISPOSED Uf over specimens of Watches of 
earliest dates, Table and Alarum ees &e., with a ayy of rare 
Gold and Silver Coins, &c. The w 
Bronzed Case, having fine | Vase «embodied in the 
support. The msjor eo of the Collection was showa in 
Exhibitions of London, 1868, and 67.—On veiw at M 
BENSUN'S, 25, Old Bord-street, W. 


SEA RCHES, Genealogical or otherwise, at the 

Public Record Office, the W. care House, or 
elsewhere. Terms moderate.— care of Adams & 
Francis, ‘Aavertising 4 Agents, 59, 


M*; A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT 
ant accountars. Advice given as to the best mode of 

blishers’ Estimates examined on behalf of Authors. 
wer at Property P 
obtained. Twenty years’ experience. ighest reterences. Censalter 
tien free.—la, Paternoster-row, B.C. 


YORKSHIRE ARCHAZOLOGICAL and 
ASSUCIATION, 

te— Por the East Riding, His Grace the A HOP of 

xo Weak tor the "Korth Riding the TS of ARCH BISHO for 
THE RECORD SERIES. 

The First and Second Volumes of this Series are now ready. 


@A Catalogs f the Yorkshire Wills 
e e Yor e 
Veass to 1680, at Fomerset 


he Tudor Period, om of 
There no Bhort Atacract more valuable 
then the Feet of Pace Th ay forms many instances a 
of meners d ands and of their transfers 
rom famii y long 
of tance existing at of time. amily 


alre 


is the First of Three Volumes of Yorkshire 


in Justices of the North Ww idines 
(A Tramsers ‘of Sue earliest k Rolls of the 
ing (1696 and 1597 
(c) Index cx to Bundles of Untranseribed Wills at York of the time of 


VOLUMES IV. and V. will contain the remaini 
ning Fines of the 


‘Tocex of the Wills at York, dat irtecath 
an Index of the s or 
century, if they be ove in the the way of 
additional Subscribers, 


PR sao Volumes will comprise Yorkshire Inquisitions Post Mortem, 


Annual Subscription, ONE GUINEA. 
Des apply the Hon. Sec., 8. J. CHADWICK, 
LETTERS and HISTORICAL 
Sterne,” Lambs, Dickens,“ free of choice 
Save oben mb, D’leraeli, *cariyie, &c.—3. 


Gratis on application, 
A CHAPTER from the BOOK called the 


DON A 
which by some mischance has not ti 


GEORGE REDWAY, 


LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, 
No. 865, NOVEMBER. 6d. 


The BALANCE of MILITARY POWER in EUROPE: Germany, 
Russia, and Austria. 


MONTROSE and the COVENANT of 1633. 

JOYCE. Chaps. 5-28. 

The CASTLE of VINCIGLIATA. By Lord Lamington, 
The DRAGON-TREE of TELDE. 


The_ RING of CRANES of 
Friedrich Schiller. Transiated by Sir Theodore M B. 


CAPTURED BRIDES in FAR CArmAY. 

The LONG PUTT. By W. A. F. 

The OLD SALOON: Thackeray's Letters, 1°47-1955.—Hortus In- 
clusus— U nderwoods—A Hundred Days ia Europe. 

A REVIEW of a REVIEW. By Lord Brabourne. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and Londen. 


Now ready, price 3d. (by post, 34¢.), 

L4 LITTERATURE CONTINENTALE 
(JANVIER—J U LW, 1887), 
Réimpression de L’'ATHEN ZUM du Juillet. 
Contents, 

ALLEMAGNE. Par Robert Zimmermann. 
BELGIQUE. Par Emile de Laveleye—Paul Frederica. 
DANEMARK. Par Viggo Petersen. 
ESPAGNE. Par J. F. Risto. 
FRANCE. Par Gabriel Sarrazio. 
HOLLANDE. Par £. van Campen. 
HONGRIE. Par A. Vambéry. 
RUSSIE. Par Serge Varsher. 

London: JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Athenaeum (fice, ‘2, Took’scourt, Chancery-lane, 
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2 vols, demy 8vo, price 32s, 


THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
CONSTITUTION. 
By Dr. RUDOLPH GNEIST, 


Professor of Law in the University of Berlin, 
Translated by PHILIP A. ASHWORTH, of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


“No foreigner has done more than Prof. Gneist to examine and make clear the history and nature of the 
English Constitution......He discusses such vital questions as whither are we drifting! how far do recent 
changes in the franchise accord with the old spirit of the Constitution ; what is in store for us with democracy 
supreme? On such questions as these the opinion of a foreigner, who i is a scholar but no bookworm, and has 
sedulously studied our institutions, is certainly much more weighty than that of most Englishmen...... At this 
time these volumes are especially instructive. They cast light on almost all the great questions of current 

ics,” —Times. 
ay ® a history of the English Constitution for English readers Dr. Gneist’s book has a great advantage 
over existing treatises...... It is not too much to say that Dr. Gneist is indispensable to the student of English 
constitutional history......The translation is, so far as we have been able to observe, generally correct and 
adequate, and English students have every reason to be grateful to Mr. Ashworth for introducing them to so 
valuable a work.” — Atheneum, 

‘The book is of great interest and value to students of constitutional history.”—Zaw Journal. 

‘This book is a monument of German patience and industry...... Dr. Gneist’s book, we may say in 
conclusion, ought to be on the shelves of every student of our constitutional history.’ '— Saturday Review. 

“Something like a national reproach is removed by this tardy recognition of the great services which Dr, 
Gneist has rendered to the history of Som 100 institutions.”—Academy. 

“The heavy task of translating the has been executed by Mr. Ashworth with taste and judgment.” 

Scotsman, 


London: WILLIAM CLOWES & SONS, Liuirep, 27, Fleet-street. 
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| mand. TWO CENT. INTEKEST on CURR 
OOKS (Second- Hand, Miscellaneous), RE- | | fet drawn below monthly balances, wt 
HERBERT, ond | ign Boo! Xx, Deets, we and oth “pividenany and 
319, Goswell-roa ndop ree on recei bi t llect: ills hi 
of Two Stamps. Libraries, Vid Books, and Parebment Purchased. and the and of tooks, 
BECK ALMANACK, with full parciculere, pos 
((ATALOGUE (52 pp.) of HERALDIC, ANTI- lark post free oo application. 
ond FIRE ROCKS. Drama. &c., 
lading nearly ems m te stephen ’ 
Tucker, Somerset Her: ne Post free on jon application to U. MA BRAND and CO.’3 Al SAUCE, 
129, Chureh-street, ton-green, London. 
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Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
Catalogue 61 mow ready, post free, six stamps. Y ORK and GAME PIES ; also 
2%, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 
PORTMANTEAUS ‘[URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
37, STRAND, LONDON. 
STRONG DRESS BASKETS, PECIALTIES for INVALIDS. 
Caution.— Beware of Imitations. Sole Address— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 
FOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.— 
OL 
See, Rheumatism and Neuralgis.—Though Poy disease re- 
pe ttacks persons of all ages, and the latter ruthlessly ssleots 
Cash its victims from the weak and de cate, the persevering use of these 
Discoun’ camels will infallibly cure both complaints. After the affected parts 
DRESSING _ | have becn diligently fomented with bot brine, and the kin thoro 
Leasreanntentntiengell dried, Holloway’s Vintment must be rubbed in firmly and evenly fora 
BAC } few minutes twice aday, and his Pills taken according te the printed 
SILVER F NGS, £5 GENERAL EXCELLENCE. ° 
5a, £ | Row to doctor hi attentive! them, can now 
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JOHN C. NIMMO’S NEW BOOKS 
FOR THE AUTUMN, 1887. 


Small 4to, 2 vols. handsomely bound in half-German calf, gilt top, price 36¢. net ; also One Hundred copies on fine 
super-royal 8vo. paper, each numbered, 


The Life of Benvenuto Cellini. Newly Translated into English. By John 


ADDINGTON SYMONDS. With Portrait and § Etchings by F. Laguillermie. Also 18 Reproductions of the Works of the Master 
printed in Gold, Stiver, and Bronze. 
Nore. - A book which the giext Goethe thought worthy of translating into German with the pen of ‘ Faust’ and ‘ Wilhelm Meister,’ phon 
which Auguste ( omte placed upon his very limited lice for the perusal of refurmed humaaity, is one with which we have the right to 
cccupied, uvt once or twice, but over and over again. It cannot lose ite freshness. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF DR DORAN'S GREAT WORK. 
Tn 3 vols. demy 8vo. net ; also Large-Paper copies, royal with Portraits in 
duplicate, each numbered, 


“THEIR MAJESTIES’ SERVANTS.” 
Annals of the English Stage, from Thomas Betterton to Edmund Kean. 


a. Bon AN, 7s. A. Edited and Revised by R. W. LOWE, from Author's Annotated Copy. With 50 Copper-plate Portraits and #9 
om ngravings. 

Nera. Th. following are some of the chief features of this new edited and revised edition of Dr. Doran's well-known work. It is illustrated 
for the Gret truce with fifty newly engraved c pper plate po: traite of the leading and best koown actors and actresses, all of which are 
us India proufe, There are also fifty-six iitectrations, newly engraved on wuod printed ou fine Japanese paper, and mounted at the of 
eech cbapter, as Well as some twenty or more cheracter illustrations also newly engraved on wood, and printed with the text at end 
cha, tere ‘There are pumerous new and original foot-notes given, as well as a copious and tates to each volume. 


A NEW VOLUME OF ELIZABETHAN LYRICS. 
Post 8vo. hand-made paper, price 0s. 6d. net ; also Large-Paper copies, in haif-German calf, each numbered, 


More Lyrics from the Song-Books of the Elizabethan Age. Edited by A. H. 


BULLEN, B.A. 
: N Many of the poems in this collection are from un books preserved in the British Museum ian Library, the 
College of Music one Mr Phillippe’s ~ bury Copse, and others are printed. ted, fur the first M33. 


bas b. eu car fui to uclude only such songs as are * 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE ELIZABETHAN DRAMATISTS SERIES. 
Tn @ vols. post 8vo. cloth, price 7s. éd. per volume net ; also fae Large-Paper copies, medium 8vo. cloth, each numbered, 


The Works of George Peele. Edited by A. H. Bullen, B.A. 


N. A Edition of Peele’ ke is needed, for I 
Pickering's beautiful volumes are rare and costly. In the present edition 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THEATRICAL LITERATURE. 
To demy 8vo. 400 pages, cloth, price 18s. net ; also One Hundred copies on fine deckie-edge royal §vo paper, each numbered, 


A Bibliographical Account of English Theatrical Literature, from the Earliest 


Times to toe Present Day. By RUBERT se LOWE. 


Ki re - Tee present werk to intended to on y in some has been felt by all writers on theatrical subjects, as well 
as hy collectors of theatsical books. I of about titty, the ity of which are taken direotly frum the works described, 
‘These will be arranged alphatetically, with 


NEW HISTORICAL WORK BY F. G. LEB. 
Large crown 8yvo. cloth, price 8s. 6d. 


| Reginald Pole, Cardinal Archbishop of Canterbury: an Historical Sketch. 


ag au Introductory Prologue and Practical Epilogue by FREDEKICK GBORGE LEE, D.D. Also Btched Portrait of Cardmal 


Nore with the and of Cardinal Pole, will specially set got forth the of blo 


ecclesiastion! st unpublished details of which will be provided from the archives Vatican, his register at 
Lambeth, and various and letters uf himself aad his contemporaries I[ncideatally, the further of Mary aod ber 
bishop Gardiner wi will be be dealt with ; ; as also the personal characteristics of the Quecn herself, an the Englieh- 
‘vie's era 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘FLEMISH INTERIORS.” 
In large crown 8vo. with One Hundred [llustrations by R. Caulfield Orpen, cloth elegant, gilt top. price 7s. 6d. 


“De Omnibus Rebus.” An Old Man’s Discursive Ramblings on the Road of 


Ever} -day Life. 
Corrected, and En Ovals, medium Ove. 


The Rosicrucians: their Rites and Mysteries. B, By H Hargrave Jennings. 


London : JOHN C. 1 NIMMO, 14, t, King | William-street, Strand. 


Butated tp C. FRANOIS, Atheneum Pree, Tock cout, Cursitor street, Chace E.C.; and Published by thessid 
LN ©. FRANCIS at Ne. $2, Took's-court, Oursitor-street, Chancery-lane, } .U.—So8 .rday, Le‘ober 29, 
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